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Tailor-made Campaigns 


factory when made to order. As well expect a single 


P tcciry he campaigns, like clothing, are more satis- 


suit to fit every customer who comes into a store, as to 
believe that every institution should use just the same 
method of raising funds. 


One of the reasons why Ketchum 
Publicity’s services have been of 
value to worthy institutions, in many 
parts of the country, is that we do 
not ask our clients to conform to 


any stereotyped procedure. We 
adapt ourselves to our clients’ needs 
and permanent interests, carrying 
out a plan of campaign which is 
best suited to the individual case. 


Take, for example, the institution you are most interested in: 


Perhaps you ought to raise money by a quiet appeal toa 
few hundred people, with little or no general publicity. 
We have helped in such campaigns, reaching objectives 


as high as $1,000,000. 


Or perhaps, like many we have served, you need a “brass 
band” campaign which will effectively reach everybody 
in your city, or county, or state. 


Or perhaps—if it’s a college or school—it’s a question of 
establishing contact with alumni and former students 
all over the world. We know the answer to that, too. 


There are other possible solutions of 
your problem; for just as the needs 
of institutions vary, so should cam- 
paign methods be adaptable to 
every situation. Let us talk with you 


about your hospital, college, or 
church. An inquiry will not obligate 
you; we undertake no campaign 
until careful study enables us 
to prescribe individual treatment. 


Write to 
NORMAN MACLEOD 


KETCHUM PUBLICITY 


INCORPORATED 


PARK BUILDING 


PITTSBURGH 


149 BROADWAY +» NEW YORK 


Organization and direction of fund-raising activities for hospitals, colleges, 


churches, community chests and fraternal bodies. 
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They Jeered at Me— 


But I Made Th 


em Applaud 


_Three Weeks Later; 


HAD never been called on to speak be- 

fore but I thought of course I could do 
as well as the rest of the bunch. When the 
chairman asked me to say a few words I 
told him I wasn’t a speaker, but he said, 
“Oh, it’s easy, you won’t have a bit of 
trouble. Just talk naturally.” 

The minute I was on my feet I began to 
realize that speaking was a lot more dif- 
ficult than I had expected. I had made a 
few notes of what I wanted to say, and had 
gone over my speech at home several times, 
but somehow I couldn’t 


Often I saw men who were not half so 
thorough nor so hard working as I promoted 
to positions where they made a brilliant showing— 
not through hard work, but through their ability to 
talk cleverly and convincingly—to give the appear- 
ance of being efficient and skillful. 


In 15 Minutes a Day 

And then suddenly I discovered a new easy 
method which made me a forceful speaker almost 
overnight. I learned how to dominate one man or 
an audience of thousands. At the next meeting, 
just three weeks later, I got up and made the same 
speech I had tried to make before—but presented 
so forcefully, so convincingly that when I had finished 
they actually applauded me! 

Soon I had won salary in- 





seem to get started. 
Everyone appeared to 
be bored and _ hostile. 
Suddenly I noticed two 
of the members whisper- 
ing and laughing. For 


What 15 Minutes a Day 
Will Show You 
How to talk before your club or lodge 


How to propose and respond to toasts 
How to address board meetings 


creases, promotion, popular- 
ity, power. Today I always 
have a ready flow of speech 
at my command. I am able 
to rise to any occasion, to 
meet any emergency with 
just the right words. And I 


an instant I almost lost 
control of myself and 
wanted to slink out of 
that room like a whipped 
eur. But I pulled my- 
self together and made 


How 


to make a political speech 


How to tell entertaining stories 


How 


to make after-dinner speeches 


How to converse interestingly 
How to write better letters 
How to sell moré goods 

How to train your memory 


accomplished all this by de- 
veloping the natural power of 
speech possessed by everyone, 
but cultivated by so few—by 
simply spending 15 minutes 
a day in the privacy of my 
own home, on this most fas- 


a fresh attempt to get 
started when someone 
in the audience said, 
“Louder and funnier!” 
Everyone laughed. I 
stammered a few words 
and sat down! 


ambition 


tration 





How to enlarge your vocabulary 

How to develop self-confidence 

How to acquire a winning personality 
How to strengthen your will-power and 


How to become a clear, accurate thinker 
How to develop your power of concen- 


How to be the master of any situation 


cinating subject. 
* * * 

There is no magic, no 
trick, no mystery about be- 
coming a powerful and con- 
vincing talker. You, too, can 
conquer timidity, stage fright, 
self-consciousness and bash- 
fulness, winning advance- 
ment in salary, popularity, 








And that was the way 
it always was—I was always trying to im- 
press others with my ability—in business, 
in social life—in club work—and always 
failing miserably. I was just background 
for the rest—I was given all the hard com- 
mittee jobs, but none of the glory, none of 
the honor. Why couldn’t I talk easily and 
fluently like other men talked? | Why 
couldn’t I put my ideas across clearly and 
forcefully, winning approval and applause ? 





social standing, and success. 
Today business demands for 
the big, important, high-salaried jobs, men who can 
dominate others—men who can make others do as 
they wish. It is the power of forceful, convincing 
speech that causes one man to jump from obscurity 
to the presidency of a great corporation; another 
from a small, unimportant territory to a sales-man- 
ager’s desk; another from the rank and file of politi- 
cal workers to a post of national importance; a timid, 
retiring, self-conscious man to change almost over- 
night into a popular and much applauded after-din- 
ner speaker. Thousands have accomplished just such 
amazing things through this simple, easy, yet effec- 
tive training. 


This new method of training is fully described in 
@ very interesting and informative booklet which is 
now being sent to everyone mailing the coupon below. 
This book is called, How to Work Wonders With 
Words. In it you are shown how to conquer stage 
fright, self-consciousness, timidity, bashfulness and 
fear—those things that keep you silent while men of 
lesser ability get what they want by the sheer power 
of convincing speech. 


Send for This Amazing Book 


Not only men who have made millions but thous 
sands of others have sent for this book—and are un- 
stinting in their praise of it. You are told how to 
bring out and develop your priceless ‘Hidden 
Knack’’—the natural gift within you—which will 
win for you advancement in position and salary, popu- 
larity, social standing, power and real success. You 
can obtain your copy absolutely free by sending the 
coupon. 


NOW 
SENT 
FREE / 





NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE 

3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 9182, Chicago, Ill. 
CcSeSeeeeRsecececeecasseneeseeneeessecesesnsesescasega’ 
North American Institute, 3 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 9182 
Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me FREE and without obligation 
my copy of your famous book, How to Work 
Wonders With Words, and full information re- 
garding your Course in effective speaking. 


AOTC ci nvcdcnsecacdnacutstiénbasacienaion 


Sai case Saeta bbbnd estas sit saavereenes 
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First Room Assignments on 
February 15 

HE assignment of hotel rooms will be 

begun by the Hotels Committee on 
February 15. It is obviously advisable 
therefore for all who have decided to attend 
the Memphis Convention to see their club 
secretaries immediately about making their 
reservations so that the secretaries may for- 
ward these at once. Reservation blanks 
with full instructions are being sent to club 
secretaries under a mailing plan which 
gives all clubs, wherever located, an equal 
opportunity for the return of their hotel 
reservations by the date of the first assign- 
ment, 


Room Assignments in Order of 
Receipt of Reservations 

HE Hotels Committee will assign hotel 

rooms in the order of the receipt of 
hotel reservation contracts accompanied 
by hotel guarantee deposits and without 
even the slight deviation formerly made in 
order to keep districts together so far as 
possible. It will be the aim of the Com- 
mittee, however, to assign those from any 
given district to the same hotel so far as 
possible under the above plan of assign- 
ment. 


Make Hotel Reservations Early 
For the Memphis Convention 


Through Your Club Secretary 


shake 
ELEVENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 





Secure Reservation Blanks and 
Instructions from Secretaries 
HOSE planning to attend the Memphis 


Convention or who have any prospect 
of doing so are urged to apply to their sec- 
retaries at once for the reservation blanks 
and instructions. A reservation blank is 
required for each individual, who must sign 
it and turn it over with $5.00 hotel guar- 
antee deposit to the club secretary for for- 
warding to the Kiwanis Convention Office. 
Reservations cannot be considered officially 
received without the hotel guarantee de- 
posits accompanying them. 


Forward Reservations Through 
Club Secretaries 

ESERVATIONS cannot be made di- 

rectly with the hotels. Blanket reser- 
vations will not be arranged. All reserva- 
tions must be made on the official blanks 
to be secured from club secretaries (not by 
letter or telegram) and these must be for- 
warded in accordance with the instructions 
accompanying them. 

No transfer of assignments will be per- 
mitted, but cancellations may be made up 
to midnight Tuesday, May 10. Hotels will 
deliver rooms only to those named on the 
assignment cards which will be forwarded 
after the receipt of reservation contracts 
and hotel guarantee deposits. 
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Embarrassed— 


You Sat There Like a Dummy!” 


HAT do 
dummy? 
harsh?” 

“You know what I mean. Couldn’t 
you think of anything to say!” 

*“No, I couldn’t. How was I to get 
in on that kind of conversation?!”’ 

“And what did you expect them 
to talk about—business?”’ 

“Really, Ja—” 

“Oh, I’m so ashamed! 
to be proud of you, Ted. You are 
cleverer and more successful than 
any man who was at that dinner 
tonight—but you acted as though 
you were afraid to open your mouth.” 


you mean —s a 
Aren’t you a bit 


I wanted 


“T was, dear! What do I know about that 
philosopher they were talking about—what 
was his name?—Nietzsche. I couldn’t even 


follow their conversation, half the time 
“You should read more. It’s pitiful! Why, 

you didn’t contribute one idea or opinion all 
evening. I was so embarrassed!” 

“I'd like to read more, but you know how 
much time I have!” He helped her into the 
cab, then turned to her with a smile. “But 
you made up for both of us tonight, Jane! You 
were wonderful! How did you ever find out so 

many things to talk about?” 


Busy People Enjoy This Way . 

of Becoming Well-Informed 

Jane glowed, flattered by her husband’s 
praise. “Do you really think I made a good 
impression on those people, Ted?” 

“T should say you did!” he laughed. “You 
seemed to know about every thing. Well, you 
have plenty of time to read.” 


“Ts that so!” she retorted. “I have even 
less time to read than you. I found all that in- 
formation in Elbert Hubbard’s Scrap Book.” 

“What’s that?’ 

“You must have heard about it. It’s quite 
famous. Now don’t tell me you don’t know 
who Elbert Hubbard was! One of the most 
versatile men America has ever known 
a writer, craftsman, orator, business man—a 
many-sided genius. Well, he began keeping a 
scrap book when he was quite young, and he 
kept it throughout life. He put into it only 
the things that inspired him most, choice bits 
from the best minds—the highlights of litera- 
ture.” 
' 


“Great idea! Tell me more about it.” 


Elbert Hubbard’s Scrap Book 


Selections from 500 great writers 


All the way home she told him about Elbert 
Hubbard’s Scrap Book, and urged him to use 
it as she had. 

“Imagine, Ted! In that one great Scrap 
Book are all the ideas that helped Hubbard 
most, all the wonderful bits of wisdom that 
inspired him—the greatest thoughts of the 
last four thousand years! He did all your 
reading for you! You don’t need to go through 
long, tiresome volumes—you can get at a 
glance what Hubbard had to read days and 
days to find. Promise me you il read init every 
day for five or ten minutes, dear! It will make 
you so well-informed—you'll never need to feel 
embarrassed or uncomfortable in company 
again.” 

“Tt sounds 
drew up at their door, 
me about it long ago! 


Sent FREE For Examination 


The Elbert Hubbard Scrap Book is a unique 
volume made up of ideas, thoughts, passages, 


great,” he said, as the cab 
“Why didn’t you tell 


excerpts, poems, epigrams—selected from the 
master thinkers of all ages. Selected by Elbert 
Hubbard, himself a master thinker. There is 
not a commonplace sentence in the entire 
volume. Only the best of a lifetime of dis- 
criminating reading has been included. 

This Scrap Book is a fine example of Roy- 
croft bookmaking. The type is set Venetian 
style—a page within a page—printed in two 
colors on fine tinted book paper. Bound scrap- 
book style and tied with linen tape. 

Please examine it at our expense! The 
coupon entitles you to the special five-day 
examination privilege. Just send it off today, 
and the famous Elbert Hubbard Scrap Book 
will go forward to you promptly. When it 
arrives, glance through it. If you aren’t in- 
spired, enchanted—simply return the Scrap 
Book within the five-day period, and the ex- 
amination will have cost you nothing. Other- 
wise send only $2.90, plus few cents postage, in 
full payment 

We urge you to act now. We want you to 
see the Scrap Book and judge it for yourself. 
Mail this coupon TODAY to Wm. H. Wise & 
Co., Roycroft Distributors, Dept. 492, 50 
West 47th Street, New York City. 


Wm. H. Wise & Co., Roycroft Distributors, 
Dept. 492, 50 West 47th Street, New York City 

You may send me for five days’ free examination a 
copy of Elbert Hubbard's Scrap Book in cloth-lined 
butcher paper binding. Within the five-day period 
[ will either return the Scrap Book without obliga- 
tion, or keep it for my own and send only $2.90, plus 
few cents postage in full payment. 


Name 


Address 


City State 

A few copies are available in a sturdy binding 
of semi-flexible basket-weave buckram for only 
$1 additional. Please check in this square if you want 
this deluxe binding, with the same return privilege. 
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MP hy Overlook a Anown 
Market: 


Kiwanians, if you manufacture or sell 
any product purchased by men, why over- 
look a market of over 100,000 men whom 
you know about? 


All members of Kiwanis clubs are exec- 
utives, Owners or partners in business, or 
professional men. They are the men who 
do the purchasing. Sales resistance in get- 
ting them to purchase is lessened by the 
carrying of your advertising in The 
Kiwanis Magazine. 

The Kiwanis Magazine will get your 
message to a class audience at a very 
reasonable rate. 

The firms with which you are connected 
can use space in this publication to ad- 
vantage. 


Send for complete information and rates 


The Kiwanis Magazine 


Federal Reserve Bank Building 
164 West Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Dangerous Tendencies in Government 


Emphatic Comments with Specific Instances on How the Abolishing of State 
Autonomy and Development of Bureaucracy —ACeans 
Destruction of Individual Liberty 


By HON. FLOYD E. THOMPSON 


Justice OF THE ILLINOIS SUPREME CouRT 


URS is a people’s government and the people can 
make it what they want it to be. If there is to 
be improvement in the public service, it must 
be because of a fuller’ appreciation of our re- 

sponsibility as sovereign citizens. The spoils system and 


If we condemn those in power because they govern in their 
own interests and that of their friends because we want 
power to govern in the interests of our group, we slander 
free government. Until the majority of citizens are will- 
ing to subordinate their own personal: advantage and are 





the corrupt political machine are no 
more the products of the activity of 
bad men than of the indifference of 
good men who refuse to_ interest 
themselves in politics. A public offi- 
cial will not regard a public office 
as a public trust when he knows he 
owes his election to a group of selfish 
job-holders and favor-seekers who con- 
trol the political organization. If we 
could make public service attractive to 
good men so that there would be a 
readiness on the part of unselfish men 
to accept the burden of public service, 
the results would be salutary. But 
until the public acquires a better con- 
ception of political ethics than it now 
has, we cannot expect much improve- 
ment in the general character of public 
officials. As long as politics is a game, 
the professional will always have the 
advantage of the amateur. As long as the unselfish, pub- 
licespirited citizen takes an active interest in politics only 
- when conditions become so rotten that the stench stifles 
him, we must expect the public service to be what the 
minority, who continually play the political game, make it. 
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prepared to support men and measures 
in the public interest, there will not 
be any real political reform. Burke 
very aptly said: ‘“‘There never was long 
a corrupt government of a virtuous peo- 
ple.” Free government depends for 
its vitality upon the virtue and good 
faith of those for whom it exists and 
by whom it is administered. 

The sovereign that stands behind the 
law of this country is the people of 
the several states. To them, acting as 
separate political units, the national 
government owes its creation and its 
continuance. Wise and patriotic men 
of all political parties are viewing with 
alarm the tendency to abolish the 
autonomy of the state and establish in 
its stead an unrestrained, centralized 
national government, and are vividly 
conscious of the fact that its accom- 
plishment means the destruction of the liberty of the citizen 
and the life of the republic. Under the American system 
of government the fountain of all authority is the indi- 
vidual citizen. When they adopted the national constitu- 
tion, these sovereign citizens delegated certain of their pow- 
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ers to the national government, and all 
powers not so delegated remained in 
them. With the adoption of this con- 
stitution there came into being a nation. 
There passed out of existence “the firm 
league of friendship” of states as polit- 
ical entities, each retaining “its sover- 
eignty, freedom and _ independence,” 
and there was erected in its place a gov- 
ernment of the American people. There 
instituted one great consolidated 
government of the people of all the 
states instead of a government by com- 
pact with the states as constituent parts. 
The framers of the constitution wisely 
recognized the natural divisions of the 
American people by established state 
lines, and by implication reserved the 
natural right of the people of all the 
states to govern themselves in all mat- 
ters not specifically delegated to the 
government. The American 
a natural growth developed 


was 


national 
state 1s 
along natural lines as the needs of the 
people grew, while the national govern- 
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ment is an artificial structure set up by 
men for specified purposes. The state 
as a political entity is the people and 
has all the sovereign rights and powers 
of the citizens composing it. 


Bureaucrats Quartered in Homes 


Centralization produces efficiency, 
and efficiency is desirable. But the 
poisonous by-products of centralization 
far outweigh any compensating effi- 
ciency. Troops are not quartered in 
our homes, but bureaucrats are. Po- 
litical accountants sit at our desks, use 
our pencils, examine our books, and 
ostentatiously doubt our explanations. 
If this federal tax-taker is not satis- 
fied with your income or estate tax 
return, he makes up one for you. You 
pay the tax he tells you to pay, how- 
ever unjust, or you appeal to Wash- 
ington. There you submit your case 
to another bureaucrat." And so from 
field agent to auditor, to supervisor, 
to commissioner, to board, you go, and 
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not until you have run this gamut of 
bureaucracy can you get a chance to 
be heard in a court of justice. And 
this hearing in court is so hedged about 
with limitations that only the strong- 
est dare demand it. The expense of 
this oppressive autocratic system is so 
great that we yield to its injustices 
rather than contest. It has built up 
a system of favoritism, the stench of 
which irritates the nostrils of the most 
enthusiastic advocate of federal 
supremacy. The very wealthy, with a 
corps of lawyers and auditors, can get 
relief. The ordinary citizen and small 
business man cannot afford to question 
the sentence imposed upon him by the 
field auditor. In contrast with this 
bureaucratic autocracy is the treatment 
received from the people’s government 
at home. If we regard a local tax 
unjust, the state courts in our own 
county are open to us, and there is an 
early, inexpensive judicial determina- 
tion of our rights. 
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Prohibition Provides Example of 
Inefficuency of Dividing Responsibility 

The sedative usually used to quiet 
the protest of the people of the states 
when they are asked to delegate to the 
federal government another of their 
sovereign powers is the promise that 
the states shall retain their powers and 
shall exercise them concurrently with 
the federal government. The most 
striking example of the inefficiency of 
dividing responsibility for law enforce- 
ment is prohibition. It is in effect in 
Illinois under both federal and state 
laws and demands the respect of all 
law-abiding citizens. The responsibil- 
ity of making prohibition effective in 
any city is equally distributed among 
two departments of the federal govern- 
ment and the state, county and city 
authorities. The same duty being dis- 
tributed among these five governmental 
agencies operating in the same locality, 
the fullest opportunity is given for 
playing the great American game of 
“passing the buck.”” That enforcement 
by the federal government is impracti- 
cable and expensive has been clearly 
demonstrated. How many of you 
know a federal enforcement officer? 
If you do know one, is he such a man 
as you would have chosen to enforce 
the prohibition law? How many of 
you think a deputy sheriff or a police- 
man could have staged the drinking 
parties which federal agent Birgfeld 
put on at one of the well known hotels 
in Washington and still retained his 
star? More than a thousand dollars of 
your money was spent to fill the hides 
of his guests full of food and booze 
under the guise of securing evidence. 
Whom did he finally arrest? The 
hotel management, who, it 


of discussing with you some dangerous 
tendencies in government, I am im- 
pelled to discuss some subjects of a 
controversial nature. If I dealt only 
in platitudes, I should be wasting your 
time and mine. If I did not treat sub- 
jects which are now issues before the 
American people, I would insult your 
intelligence. If, in the treatment of 
these subjects, I did not express to you 
my honest convictions, I would not be 
worthy of your respect. You are en- 
titled to my views on the questions now 
before the public. I hope, therefore, 
that you will understand that in ex- 
pressing views which perhaps do not 
accord with yours, I do it with full 
respect for your views and with no 
purpose of provoking contention. 


Opposed to Federal Control of Child 
Labor 

A field of activity which was re- 
served to the people of these several 
states by the framers of this govern- 
ment and which has been left to them 
for 139 years is the regulation of the 
labor of children. It is now proposed 
that there be delegated to the federal 
government the power to limit, regulate 
and prohibit the labor of all persons 
under the age of eighteen years. The 
general object of this proposed amend- 
ment to the federal constitution is to 
prevent the exploitation of children at 
a time when they should be in school, 
and to safeguard them when they are 
at work in appropriate occupations. 
The sentiment of this country is over- 
whelmingly against the evil of im- 
proper employment of children, and 
every humane and right-thinking per- 
son wants the proper regulation of 
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fathers and mothers of the land, acting 
in their sovereign capacity as citizens 
in their several states, or should we 
delegate it to a new bureau in Wash- 
ington? We live in a vast country, 
and the interests of our people are 
varied. Some sections of our country 
are devoted to agriculture, some to 
manufacturing, and some to mining. 
In some of our states there are one or 
more great industrial cities, while in 
others there are none. If Congress is 
to be made the guardian of our chil- 
dren, then members of Congress from 
agricultural sections will prescribe 
rules and standards for industrial sec- 
tions, and those from the great cities 
will legislate with respect to conditions 
on the farms and in the mines of which 
they know little or nothing. If the fed- 
eral government is permitted to enter 
this field, Congress will become su- 
preme, and the people of the several 
states will have no authority to legis- 
late upon the subject if their legislation 
conflicts with the federal law. Every 
Jaw regulating human conduct must be 
uniform throughout the territory upon 
the class affected. A law limiting, reg- 
ulating or prohibiting the labor of per- 
sons under the age of eighteen years in 
an occupation in the South would apply 
equally to the same occupation in the 
North where climatic conditions might 
render the employment wholly objec- 
tionable. You, no doubt, know that 
there are organizations in this country 
that arbitrarily limit the number of 
persons who may learn a trade for the 
selfish purpose of creating a higher 
market for the labor of those already 
in the trade. Is it unreasonable to 
assume that that same spirit might gain 

headway so that by fed- 





eral legislation the labor 





is claimed, had purchased 
a $20,000 supply of 
Scotch whiskey from 
Canada? Not at all. The 
big catch of this agent of 
Uncle Sam was the poor 
waiter who served these 
booze hounds. The plain, 
unvarnished truth is that 
the prohibition laws and 
other penal statutes are 
being enforced where the 
local officers, selected by 
the people, enforce them, 
and not elsewhere. Law 
enforcement comes when 
responsibility is fixed on 
local - officers, and not 
when it is scattered where 
the people cannot compel 
an accounting. That the 


do it. 


Why More Bureaus? 


HE people of the several states should not permit 

themselves by coercion or bribery to be stripped 

of ther right to regulate ther own affairs. 
should demand. that the servants chosen by them to run 
the national government resist the wmportunities and 
threats of the gang of professional lobbyists to burden 
the government at Washington with local problems. 
fact that something advantageous to the people ought to 
be done 1s no reason why the national government should 
By uniform state laws we can properly promote 
the general welfare of all the people of this great com- 
monwealth without the destruction of our liberty by the 
setting up of an irresponsible, autocratic, centralized 
government directed by bureaus and commissions. 


—Hon. Floyd E. Thompson 


of all persons under the 
age of eighteen years 
might be prohibited for 
the same selfish purpose 
of creating a high labor 
market? I appreciate that 
this is an extreme illustra- 
tion, but it would be pos- 
sible under the proposed 
twentieth amendment, and 
the only way to be certain 
that it will never occur 
is to keep this power in the 
hands of the people of the 
several states where it be- 


They 


The 


longs. Up to date, the 
fathers and mothers of 
the several states have 


defeated this attempt to 
take from the family the 

















control of the youth of 





laws of the state and na- 
tion must be enforced is 
not a subject for debate, but enforce- 
ment will never come until we fix re- 
sponsibility and then see that that 
responsibility is met. 

In availing myself of the privilege 


child labor. The question is, How 
shall we correct the existing evils? Is 
it best to keep the control of this mat- 
ter, so close to the hearts of the parents 
of this country, in the hands of the 


the nation and center it in 

a new gang of job-holders in Washing- 

ton. I am confident that the more the 

people of this nation reflect upon this 

question, the more convinced will they 
(Turn to page 108) 


























Court Action Can Be Speeded Up 


By ‘Restoring to the Courts the Power to ACake and -Amend Their Own Rules 
for the ‘Regulation of Practice and Procedure 


N an editorial in a recent issue 

of Tue Kiwanis MaGazine, 

Roe Fulkerson wrote, “With our 

voices and our influence, we can 
protest against tiresome delays in law 
enforcement. Better yet, we can ac- 
cept jury duty when we are called and 
with our yet closer contact with the 
courts influence them to quicker action 
and more drastic enforcement of the 
laws.” If Mr. Fulkerson had had 
more space at his command, I am cer- 
tain that he would have pointed out 
some of the difficulties under which our 
judicial system is laboring. 

I assume that no argument is neces- 
sary to convince anyone that there is 
a pronounced demand in the United 
States for speedier court action in both 
civil and criminal matters and that the 
demand is well warranted. Some per- 
sons have even gone so far as to declare 
that the administration of justice in 
the United States is the one conspicuous 
political failure in our popular govern- 
ment. You business men are vitally 
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interested when it sometimes takes a 
year or two for a trial court to deter- 
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mine your rights under a contract or 
fix your interest in land, and several 
additional years if the cause is ap- 
pealed. You are interested when a 
system you created and pay for pro- 
ceeds so slowly that sometimes you pre- 
fer to forfeit valuable rights and in- 
terests rather than to establish them by 
judicial decree. You are interested 
when the Second Assistant Postmaster 
General announces that railway mail 
clerks, in order to protect the millions 
of dollars in treasure handled daily, 
must “shoot to kill.” 

The attorneys at the bar and the 
judges on the bench are and for four- 
teen years have been endeavoring to 
secure an improvement of court pro- 
cedure. They can accomplish this only 
when their efforts are “backed up” by 
public opinion. This article is written 
for the purpose of a better individual 
understanding of this governmental 
problem “to the end that Kiwantans 
may assist in the development of a 
sound and sane public opinion.” 
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Court procedure today is and for the 
past seventy-five years has been 
directed and controlled by a mass of 
statutes passed by our state legisla- 
tures. Almost every detail is provided 
for and our courts find themselves in a 
straight-jacket of rules of court pro- 
cedure. Nearly every step in the proc- 
ess of a criminal and civil action or 
proceeding is specifically directed and 
provided for in some statute to which 
judges and practicing attorneys must 
pay strict attention. The ancient and 
inherent power of the courts to fix their 
procedure has been usurped by the leg- 
islative department. 

The basic principle of all effective 
procedural reform is that court pro- 
cedure should be regulated by rules of 
court instead of by rules imposed by 
the legislature. The legislature should 
enact a few laws stating certain broad, 
fundamental principles and the details 
should be filled in by court rules. 

In his official message to Congress in 
1910, President Taft said: “I am 
strongly convinced that the best method 
of improving judicial procedure at law 
is to empower the Supreme Court to 
do it through the medium of the rules 
of the court.” 

England and Canada are cited by 
many as striking examples of the sim- 
plicity and expedition of procedure in 
their courts. It took them many years 
to so improve their court procedure and 
it was accomplished in 1873 by return- 
ing to regulation of procedure by rules 
of court. 

If we empower our courts to fix their 
own rules of procedure, it would result 
in court procedure being regulated by 
experts. Judges on the bench and at- 
torneys at the bar are officers of the 
court. They are presumed to know 
their business and their business is, 
in part, to conduct court actions. Their 
knowledge of court procedure is a tech- 
nical knowledge and their experience 
is made practical by their constant di- 
rect contact with court work. They are 
experts and, as President Lowell said, 
the ability of popular government to 
endure will depend upon its capacity 
to use experts. On the other hand, 
most members of our state legislatures 
are not experts in court procedure. 
They have had no practical every day 
experience in court matters. They must 
depend upon others, perhaps interested 
parties, in enacting rules of court pro- 
cedure. A man consults his attorney 
in legal matters, his physician as to his 
physical condition and needs, his 
banker as to matters of finance, etc. 
He would not ask his physician to draw 
his will nor his banker to operate upon 
him. The man of each profession is 
not an expert in matters relating to 
the other professions, nor has he had 
any practical experience therein. Yet 
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we permit members of a purely legis- 
lative and political body to prescribe 
rules to be followed by a separate judi- 
cial and non-political body. The res- 
toration to our courts of the ancient 
and inherent power to fix their own 
rules of procedure would bring into 
these rules the practical experience of 
experts in such matters. 

A second advantage arising from the 
plan of such court-made rules is that 
the procedure would likely be more 


flexible. As the courts and practicing 
attorneys discovered weaknesses in 


practical experience, old rules could be 
amended and new rules readily 
adopted. Changing business and so- 
cial conditions could be quickly pro- 








Develop Public 
Opinion 
T is the opportunity of 
every Kiwanian to use his 
influence to help develop a 
public opinion to the end that 
there may be brought about an 
improvement of our judicial pro- 
cedure by restoring to the courts 
the power to make and amend 
their own rules for the regulation 
of practice and procedure. 
—A. Heber Winder 




















vided for. Our courts are much more 
constantly in session than our legis- 
lative bodies, thus permitting prompter 
changes in procedural matters. The 
hesitancy of legislatives to change 
statutes relating to court procedure, be- 
cause of their lack of technical knowl- 
edge and actual experience, would be 
replaced by the promptness of the court 
to so act. 

A third advantage arising from the 
proposed change is that it would defi- 
nitely fix the responsibility of slow and 
improper court action. This cannot be 
done under our present system. The 
legislatures lay down the rules; the 
courts apply and enforce them. Some 
urge that the legislature is to blame 
from the multiplicity of procedural 
laws and their complexity and imprac- 
ticability. Others claim that the laws 
are all right, but the courts do not 
properly apply and enforce them. It 
is always a question of whether the 
fault lies with the rules themselves or 
in the manner in which they are em- 
ployed. There is a marked division of 
responsibility and a division of respon- 
sibility always obscures responsibility. 
If we permit the courts to both make 
and enforce the rules-of procedure, 
then we can hold the courts responsible 
for the failure of the proper function- 
ing of our judicial system. 

One of the underlying and essential 
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provisions in the Constitution of the 
United States and perhaps in the con- 
stitutions of all our states, is that our 
government is divided into three sepa- 
rate, distinct departments,—the legis- 
lative, the executive and the judicial. 
Each should be kept as free from the 
control and domination of the others 
as possible. Hence, when the legis- 
lative department fixes court procedure, 
it controls and dominates the judicial 
department to that extent. 

For the purpose of restoring to the 
courts the ancient and inherent power 
to formulate its own rules, there has 
been introduced into the Senate of the 
United States, the so-called “Cum- 
mings Bill” (S. 477) which gives to the 
Supreme Court of the United States the 
power to prescribe by general rules for 
our federal district courts, the form of 
process, writs, pleadings, motions and 
the practice and procedure in actions at 
law. The bill specifically provides 
that the “rules shall neither abridge, 
enlarge, nor modify the substantive 
rights of any litigants.” It relates 
solely to procedure. In the opinion of 
the members of the American Bar As- 
sociation, this bill is a step in the direc- 
tion of ‘removing the shackles that now 
bind, retard and obstruct judicial pro- 
cedure in the Federal Courts.” If the 
bill becomes a law and the Federal Su- 
preme Court adopts such rules, the 
same power can, in due time, be given 
the courts of our several states. By 
giving that power first to our Federal 
Courts, we can have the rules first 
used in all Federal District Courts. 
These courts are found in all our 
states. In time, the experience gained 
from their practical operation can be 
made the basis of the same improve- 
ment in the rules of procedure in our 
state courts. Hence, it is most desir- 
able that the first rules be formed and 
adopted by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

There is a marked need of uniform- 
ity of practice in the courts of the sev- 
eral states. An attorney whose office 
is in one state, should not be met with 
a different system of court procedure 
when he appears before the court of a 
sister state. If the change should 
first come in the several states, there is 
more likely to be a lack of uniformity 
than if the change began in the Federal 
Courts and such rules, used from 
Maine to California, would serve as a 
model to be followed in the several 
states, subject to such changes as local 
tonditions make necessary. 

A companion bill to the Cummings 
Bill has been introduced in the House. 
(House Bill: H. R. 419). These two 
bills together with prior bills of sub- 
stantially the same form, have been 
regularly introduced in Congress for 

(Turn to page 113) 








[’ is difficult to measure just how 
much of inherited quality and 
how much of environment enter 
into the make-up of a personality, 
but it is evident that environment has 
much to do in giving inherited charac- 
teristics an opportunity to function in 
the life of an individual. 

Circumstances of environment are 
the vehicles by which the born and bred 
characteristics may be brought from 
obscurity to the light of day. Thus 
while environment may not be every- 
thing in shaping character, it is a very 
important factor in enabling us to in- 
terpret character. 

A view ot the character and person- 
ality of Lincoln associated with finance, 
captains of industry, theologians or 
scientists would take away every- 
thing which has contributed to our con- 
ception of the man, his life and destiny. 
Theretore, Lincoln is Lincoln, and no 
one else, because of his personal quali- 
ties both inherited and acquired 
through environmental influences. Of 
course, we are unable to say just how 
much of Lincoln’s greatness can be at- 
tributed to his associations while living 
in Indiana, and if measured by the 
meagre emphasis placed upon the 
period of his sojourn upon Hoosier soil, 
by most of his biographers, such influ- 
ence was of little moment. And in view 
of this fact, it is pertinent to ask if 
there were any personal traits of char- 
acter, peculiarities of 
disposition, or mani- 
festations of power 
and influence shown 
by him in future years 
which could have 
been the result of his 
environment and as- 
sociations while living 
in Indiana. 

In the fall of 1816, 
Thomas Lincoln with 
his family came to In- 
diana and after first 
stopping at Troy, a 
promising village on 
the Ohio River, pro- 
ceeded to the new 
home previously se- 
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lected near Little Pigeon Creek in what 
was then Hurricane Township, Perry 
County, Indiana. 

On coming to the top of the line of 
hills fringing the river course on the 
Kentucky side one is met with a sudden 
unrolling of a panorama wonderful to 
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behold, and we can imagine the lively 
interest which animated the soul of 
young Lincoln when he first saw the 
majestic Ohio flowing against the back- 
ground made of the hills covered with 
the forest trees in beautiful autumnal 
colors. This was the first impulse that 
Indiana gave to the great young heart 
of Lincoln which was to be inspired by 





Entrance toe Lincoln Park, burial place of Nancy Hanks Lincoln, Lincoln City, Indiana. 
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Abraham Lincoln in Indiana 


Biographical Facts Not Generally Known 


the scenery of her hills and valleys, 
and educated by the influence of her 
pioneer genius. 

Young Lincoln was seven years of 
age when he came to Indiana with his 
parents, and he remained on Hoosier 
soil until he was twenty-one years of 
age. From reliable information we 
gather the fact that during this time 
he was out of the State on only one oc- 
casion—when he made a trip to New 
Orleans—and with this exception four- 
teen years of his life were spent among 
the hills, streams and valleys of Indi- 
ana, and in the social life and environ- 
ment that has Lincoln, the man, to 
speak for its power and influence in 
character-building. 

It would be contrary to human ex- 
perience and to established laws of in- 
dividual development to say that all 
the elements in Lincoln’s character 
were acquired and his personal traits 
were entirely developed after leaving 
Indiana for Illinois. 

At the time Lincoln moved from In- 
diana it is no doubt true that he had 
much to learn as to the practical appli- 
cation of the knowledge he had ac- 
quired, but a consideration of his op- 
portunities for coming in contact with 
and observing some of the great and 
strongest minds of the State who lived 
in his locality, his insatiable desire to 
appropriate to himself everything of 
value and consequence that came his 
way, together with his 
frequent manifesta- 
tion of certain quali- 
ties of mind and char- 
acter in after life 
which bear strong 
similarity to the ideals 
of the community in 
which he lived, drives 
us to the irresistible 
conclusion that many 


of his outstanding 
characteristics, his 


uncommon power of 
observation, his pene- 
trating mind, his abil- 
ity to properly ap- 
praise individual 
character, his appre- 
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ciation of the problems of those who 
must struggle and toil, his tenacious 
adherence to that which he believed to 
be right, his open mind and freedom 
of thought, his rugged character and 
tenderness of soul, were laid deep in 
his nature during the nascent period of 
his life when living in Indiana. 

Lincoln had a rugged physical 
frame built on great proportions; 
his sinews of iron and powers of 
endurance, which came to him 
through the struggles incident 
to pioneer life in Indiana, 
built for him a strong body 
which became a fit dwelling 
place for his fruitful mind and 
great soul—a physical structure 
that in after years could not be 
broken by fatigue or shaken by 
storms that raged like Furies. Inces- 
sant physical toil, simple but nourish- 
ing food, a life lived close to Mother 
Earth, and a being surcharged with 
forces coming from a free and open 
existence, all in the hills and forests 
of Indiana, gave Lincoln a power of 
endurance which attracted the atten- 
tion of all who knew him. 

The new-found home of the Lincolns 
was located in the virgin forests about 
eighteen miles from the town of Troy. 
Troy had great promise of becoming a 
shipping point of considerable impor- 
tance and was the terminus of the old 
Fredonia road leading up the Indiana 
side of the Ohio River. At the time 
of their arrival neighbors were few, 
but other emigrants came and within a 
short time Pigeon Baptist Church was 
organized and meetings of the congre- 
gation were regularly held. The rec- 
ord of this church which has been re- 
ligiously preserved by its officials, 
shows that Thomas Lincoln was ad- 
mitted to membership by a letter on 
June 7, 1823, and that he frequently 
served as moderator at the meeting of 
its members. 

In this record which extends over the 
entire period during which the Lincolns 
lived in the community, no mention is 
made of the son, Abraham, having had 
any connection with the 
activities of the church. 
This same record shows that 
Thomas Lincoln was one of 
the trustees of the church or- 
ganization and that he was 
frequently appointed on in- 
vestigating committees and 
sent as a delegate to sister 


church organizations. The 
church house which after- 


wards became the meeting 
place for community gather- 
ings was constructed accord- 
ing to plans formulated by 
the trustees, and Thomas 
Lincoln, being a carpenter of 
unusual ability, constructed 
the doors, window-frames 


and pulpit, and young Abraham as- 
sisted in this work. The site of the 
church was about a mile south of the 


Lincoln homestead and the burial place . 


of Lincoln’s mother, and was standing 
















Old Pigeon Church, which Thomas Lincoln and his 
son Abraham assisted in building near their home 
in Spencer County, Indiana. 


until a few years ago when a new 
church was erected in its stead. In the 
small cemetery surrounding this church 
is buried Sarah Grigsby, the sister of 
Abraham Lincoln, who survived her 
mother but a few years, and an appro- 
priate monument has been erected in 
her memory by the citizens of Spencer 
County. 

The Lincolns soon found themselves 
surrounded by a number of neighbors 
most of whom were members of Pigeon 
Baptist Church. By the year 1820, the 
Lincoln three-sided home had been re- 
placed by the typical pioneer cabin and 
the organization of the frontier com- 
munity life was well under way. 

Little is now known of the many in- 
cidents and circumstances in the early 
childhood of the Great Emancipator 
except that one great heart-rending 
tragedy of his mother’s death. She 
lived the simple life of the pioneer 
mother. Although far removed from 
the influences of culture and education, 
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her heart went out beyond the hills and 
the forests and she dreamed great 
dreams. On an October day, with 
one mighty effort to live for those she 
loved, the flickering flame of life flared 
up and then went out, but the memories 
of her which were burned into the heart 
of the boy who stood by her newly- 
made grave softened and solemnized 
his life to the end. 

In choosing a location Thomas 
Lincoln, no doubt, thought the 
settlement would eventually 
become of some importance. 

The capital of the State had 
been recently established at 
Corydon, a distance of thirty- 
five miles from the Lincoln home, 
and Indiana had swung into the 
galaxy of statehood. The southern 
part of the State was taking on activi- 
ties looking to the development of the 
great commonwealth, and upon the 
question of slavery, the prominent lead- 
ers of political thought in southern In- 
diana had swung the balance in favor 
of preserving the commonwealth free 
from the influence of slavery. The 
public road from Corydon to New- 
burgh located on the Ohio River in 
Warrick County, Indiana, had been es- 
tablished, and furnished a direct con- 
nection with the State capital at Cory- 
don. While the country surrounding 
the Lincoln home was uncleared and 
unimproved, yet the excitement in the 
making of a new State and the great 
number of emigrants coming from the 
South to the Indiana country, was 
proof to Lincoln’s mind that within a 
short time the community would be- 
come thickly settled and prosperous. 
Thomas Lincoln was not lazy and 
shiftless. No shiftless person could 
survive the trying conditions under 
which he lived, much less provide for 
his family and maintain his standard 
of respectability as a citizen and 
church-man. 

About the time young Lincoln ar- 
rived at sixteen years of age, the num- 
ber of their neighbors had increased 
materially, and the exchange of ideas 
and information was begin- 
ning to arrest his attention. 
A school had been established 
within three miles of the Lin- 
coln home wherein the rudi- 
ments of an English educa- 
tion were taught. Another 
school was later built on the 
same section of land near the 
Lincoln home. Men by the 
name of Bryant, Crooks, 
Watson, and Price were the 
teachers of these schools, and 
it is well authenticated that 
Lincoln attended these 
schools. The neighborhood 
was fast being settled by emi- 
grants who came from Ken- 
tucky, Virginia, the Caro- 
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linas and Tennessee, and the home of 
Lincoln being located on the mainly 
traveled highway leading from the 
pocket towns of Boonville, Newburgh, 
and Evansville to the State capital at 
Corydon, they had an opportunity to 
come in contact with some of the great 
characters of southern Indiana. Wil- 
liam Jones, when a young man, began 
clerking for Romine and Gentry, and 
afterwards established a small store on 
his farm about one mile west of where 
the town of Gentryville is now located. 
,This place was given the name of 
Jonesboro. It was in the store of Wil- 
liam Jones that young Lincoln worked 
as a clerk and assisted in preparing 
pork and tobacco for the market. 

Aside from his immediate associates 
there lived in southern Indiana a num- 
ber of distinguished men whose fame 
and reputation undoubtedly reached to 
the home and fireside of every family 
living between Corydon on the east and 
the struggling village and boat-landing 
at Evansville on the west. From the 
age of sixteen to twenty-one Lincoln 
had the opportunity of visiting Rock- 
port, the county seat of Spencer Coun- 
ty, where lived John Pitcher who was 
one of the great lawyers of southern 
Indiana and a member of the legisla- 
ture in 1830, representing Spencer and 
Perry Counties. He was the first resi- 
dent attorney of Rockport and was also 
prosecuting attorney of his district. 
Pitcher possessed an unusual library 
and it is said that Lincoln often made 
visits to the office of Pitcher when he 
brought pork and other farm products 
to the boat-landing at Rockport to be 
shipped to the southland. Pitcher 
formed a great liking for Lincoln and 
in after years, on a visit to Rockport, 
Lincoln inquired of the place where 
Pitcher had his office. 

When the Constitutional Convention 
convened in Corydon in 1816, Daniel 
Grass appeared as a delegate from 
Warrick County, which included at 
that time the present boundaries of 
Spencer County. Grass had migrated 
from Kentucky. He was a man of un- 
usual ability, a member of the Indiana 
Legislature, and a judge of the county 
court for a number of years, and on 
his way to attend the legislature at 
Corydon he would pass through the lit- 
tle village afterwards known as Gen- 
tryville, as did a great many of the 
other members from the southern part 
of the State, and they usually remained 
over night with the Gentrys and the 
Joneses. Grass was a man of unusual 
judgment and sagacity as a politician, 
and was reputed to be one of the great- 
est humorists in the territory. Lincoln 
had the opportunity, and no doubt did 
come in contact with his engaging per- 
sonality. General Joseph Lane who 


lived but a few miles from the home of 
the Lincolns, served in the State Legis- 


lature, either as a representative or sen- 
ator from 1822 to 1846, and in order 
to reach the State Capital at Corydon, 
he traveled the road which passed the 
Jones’ store where Lincoln worked. 
Ratliff Boone who came to Indiana 
from Kentucky in 1814, settled two 
miles west of the town of Boonville. 
He was an intrepid character, coura- 
geous, intelligent and with strong prej- 
udices. He was a hard fighter in politi- 
cal contests and was extremely jealous 
of his power and influence. He was 
elected to Congress eight different times 
from the congressional district in which 
the Lincoln home was located, twice 
elected Lieutenant Governor and filled 
out the unexpired term of Governor. 
He was president of the Senate when 
the legislature met at Corydon. Rat- 
liff Boone and Daniel Grass were more 
than ordinary men in their day and de- 
serve a place in the history of Indiana. 
It is difficult to believe that young Lin- 
coln did not have an opportunity to 
come in contact with these great per- 
sonalities and under their influence. 
Boonville, a town located on the junc- 
tion of the Yellowbanks Road with the 
road leading from Corydon to New- 
burgh and the State Road leading from 
Boonville to Petersburg, was a distance 
of about thirteen miles from the home 
of Lincoln. The town being thus cen- 
trally located was the meeting place for 
the state militia on muster days and it 
was an event of great importance in the 
life of the local community when the 
citizens of the surrounding country met 
in competitive drills. Ratliff Boone, 
Daniel Grass and William Prince were 
the leading spirits in these drill con- 
tests. Lincoln came to Boonville to 
witness these competitive drills, but it 
afterwards developed that there were 
other incentives that prompted young 
Lincoln to come to this place. Here 
lived John A. Breckenridge who, per- 
haps, had more to do with attracting 
the attention of Lincoln to the study of 
law than any other man, and probably 
influenced his life in that regard the 
most. John A. Breckenridge came to 
Warrick County when a young man 
from the east. His mind was well 
trained.in one of the eastern universi- 
ties, and in forensic ability he was un- 
excelled and his cogent reasoning was 
irresistible. Young Lincoln frequently 
came to Boonville to attend trials and 
thereby came in contact with Brecken- 
ridge. 

It is well authenticated that he fre- 
quently visited the home of Brecken- 
ridge and borrowed law books which he 
read and returned. Many of these 
books belonging to the Breckenridge 
library are now in the hands of a law- 
yer in Boonville and their identity is 
unquestioned. There is no positive 
evidence that Lincoln actually read 
these books, but in view of the fact 
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that he possessed an inquiring mind 
and desired an education, it may rea- 
sonably be presumed that he became 
familiar with their contents. 

Many incidents, unbelievable and 
otherwise, have been related concern- 
ing the boyhood of Lincoln. A great 
many of these stories are frivolous and 
of little value in determining what in- 
fluence had the most to do with mould- 
ing the character of the man. He was 
the son of a poor carpenter and farmer 
who had, in the hopes of bettering his 
condition, moved into a new country, 
casting his lot with many others. They 
endured hardships, had meagre yet suf- 
ficient clothing, had no superior advan- 
tages of education, but constant strug- 
gle had made the mind alert and re- 
ceptive. They had brought with them 
a desire to learn and lost no opportu- 
nity to satisfy that desire. Young 
Lincoln imbibed the spirit of a whole- 
some and religious life from his associ- 
ates. Pigeon Church, located a short 
distance from his home, was the re- 
ligious and social center of the com- 
munity. Here came the pioneer preach- 
ers of his day. They were men whose 
moral and religious ideas could not be 
subsidized; men devoted and sincere, 
whose utterances came from souls on 
fire with the holy zeal. They stood on 
the outposts of the wilderness, implant- 
ing in eager minds and souls the high 
ideals of a pure and righteous life. 
Under this influence religion became to 
Lincoln a way of life, a materialized 
influence for good, a life of loving 
deeds, and an influence that followed 
him to the grave. They believed in 
the sanctity of womanhood. This high 
respect for womankind was character- 
tic of the pioneer, although her life was 
a hard and uneventful one. As the 
queen of the household and mother of 
the race, the pioneer father and hus- 
band threw about her the magic circle 
of reverence and high respect. The 
affection and tenderness of Lincoln for 
womankind which he manifested in 
after years was implanted in his being 
in his boyhood days when mother love 
was the only ray of light that cheered 
his humble existence. Many and va- 
ried were the influences of his Indiana 
home that grew into his great soul. 

Here, in an unpretentious place in 
southern Indiana, near the boyhood 
home of Lincoln, rests the ashes of one 
of nature’s sweetest daughters who 
gave to the world a life that was so 
profoundly to affect the future of hu- 
man kind. To this sacred shrine come 
the great and good of every land and 
clime and bare their heads and stand in 
reverential silence at the tomb of the 
mother of the Great Emancipator. 
Here, where in spring time, nature 
clothes the little city of distinguished 
dead in finest robes of beauty, the sun- 

(Turn to page 116) 
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Kiwanis Inter-Relations 


The Functions and Inter-Relations of the International, 
District and (lub Units of Our Organization * 


HE functions and inter-rela- 

tions of the different units in 

our organization are well de- 

fined. We must read and 
study the Constitution and By-Laws of 
Kiwanis International, the By-Laws 
of the districts and the Constitution and 
By-Laws of our clubs in order to better 
appreciate these functions and inter-re- 
lations. The functions and _ inter- 
relations of the three units have been 
a development. All did not happen in 
a day. Based upon experience we have 
our three unit organization of today: 
Kiwanis International—the district— 
the club. 

Kiwanis as an organization began 
with a single club in Detroit in 1915. 
By May, 1916, a little over a year 
later, there were but thirty-five scat- 
tered clubs. A conference of these 
clubs was held in Cleveland in 1916 
where “The Kiwanis Club Interna- 
tional” was incorporated. In May, 
1917, at Detroit the first convention of 
“The Kiwanis Club International” was 
held. Then there were but seventy 
clubs in the organization. Succeeding 
conventions have been held at Provi- 
dence in 1918, Birmingham in 1919, 
Portland in 1920, Cleveland in 1921, 
Toronto in 1922, Atlanta in 1923, Den- 
ver in 1924, Saint Paul in 1925 and 
Montreal in 1926. 

Each succeeding year up to the last 
two years has seen Kiwanis, during 
those years, practically double itself in 
the number of clubs and membership. 
During the past two years its growth 
has not been so rapid for causes that 
are self-evident. Today there are al- 
most sixteen hundred clubs in the 
organization with a membership of 
approximately one hundred thousand. 
The reason we refer to these facts is 
so that we shall appreciate that Ki- 
wanis is still young in years and its 
growth has been most rapid. 

To begin with there was but the 
local club. It was a local proposition 
with local color only and operated as 
such with no idea of Kiwanis outside of 
a limited locality. But as Kiwanis 
grew, increased in strength and influ- 
ence and in the number of clubs, it was 
early learned that there must be a cen- 
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tral control in the organization. This 
central control could and would co- 
ordinate and correlate the thought in 
the various clubs under one certain 
fountain head through which the best 
thought that came to that central foun- 
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tain head might be disseminated and 
made available for the use of all clubs. 

Also, with the insistent demand for 
the creation of new clubs and the ex- 
tension of the organization into new 
fields, it was necessary to have a central 
control for the purpose of seeing to it 
that these new clubs measured up to a 
definite high standard. 

Hence The Kiwanis Club Interna- 
tional was organized. Then we had 
the two units—the local club and The 
Kiwanis Club International. 


District Organization Is Needed 


It was soon discovered :— 

First. That there were certain activi- 
ties in which the Kiwanis clubs of a 
given limited vicinity were particularly 
interested because these activities had 
to do primarily with their locality. 
These activities were not those that 
should be presented to the International 
organization. 

Second. That, as the number of 
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clubs increased, there was needed a cer- 
tain personal touch for each of the 
clubs which one central organization, 
because of the magnitude of the task, 
could not give or get. 

Third. That, if the extension of Ki- 
wanis was to go on efficiently and each 
new club made to appreciate what Ki- 
wanis really stood for and its responsi- 
bility in the International organization, 
then there must be districts created, 
composed of a group of clubs for auxili- 
ary aid and in order to link up the 
clubs of a given region and to extract 
knowledge and inspiration from suc- 
cessful clubs, and crystallize the same, 
and pass it on to other clubs, and to 
maintain an average of result. 

So the districts were established by 
Kiwanis International. The bound- 
aries of these districts have been some- 
what changed from time to time and 
the number of districts has increased. 
All this has been done by Kiwanis In- 
ternational because the district is a 
creature of International. First, we 
had the club then we had the Inter- 
national organization and then we had 
the district. 


Inter-Relationship Declared 


The relationship between these three 
units is an inter-relationship. The 
functions of the different units are well 
defined. These three units are like 
three great cogwheels in a giant ma- 
chine. Our problem now is not to 
change the machine, is not to change 
the cogwheels, but is to do our utmost 
to see that these three cogwheels inter- 
mesh exactly and all run smoothly each 
appreciating the place that the other 
occupies. 

The functions of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional as defined by Article 3 of our 
Constitution are: 

“(a) To direct, manage, supervise, 
and control the business, property, and 
funds of Kiwanis International. 

“(b) To create, supervise, and con- 
trol chartered clubs, and districts or 
other groups of chartered clubs and 
divisions thereof.” 

Each year Kiwanis International has 
its International convention. Every 
club is under obligation to be properly 
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represented at this International con- 
vention by two delegates. At this con- 
vention the objectives and activities of 
Kiwanis International are discussed 
and emphasized. Resolutions on poli- 
cies and activities are presented, dis- 
cussed, adopted or rejected. Interna- 
tional officers are nominated and elected 
who are to administer the affairs of 
Kiwanis International. The Interna- 
tional committees are appointed by the 
President with the advice and approval 
of the Board of Trustees. 


Functions of the Board 


The Board of Trustees of Kiwanis 
International convenes for a short ses- 
sion directly following the convention. 
It convenes again in August, generally 
for a two-day session at which time the 
Board adopts specific objectives for the 
ensuing convention year. These activi- 
ties for this year are found on printed 
cards. We want you to read and re- 
read these definite objectives. On this 
card are included the objects as de- 
fined in our Constitution and the 
specific objectives for this convention 
year. Every Kiwanian should have 
ever betore him either under the glass 
top of his desk, on the walls in his 
office, or on the mirror before which he 
shaves every morning these very defi- 
nite objectives. Every Kiwanian should 
study them to ascertain if his club and 
himself are measuring up in as large 
a degree as possible to these very 
definite objectives 

This Board meets again at this sea- 
son of the year and has just had a 
full day and night session. Allow me 
to state, not because I happen to be 
on the Board myself, but because I 
believe it should be said, that our or- 
ganization is certainly to be congratu- 
lated for the kind and caliber of men 
who have served in days past and who 
are now serving on our Board of 
Trustees. I have been a member of a 
good many boards, commercial, busi- 
ness, fraternal, religious and of other 
kinds but I have never been on a board 
composed of men who were and are as 
serious-minded and conscientious as the 
men who have comprised the Board for 
the last three years and the men who 
comprise it now. Every man serves 
without monetary consideration, but 
each gives of his best ability and judg- 
ment because of his great devotion to 
our organization. Members should not 
be elected to our Board of Trustees 
simply to confer an honor but rather 
because of a firm belief that that indi- 
vidual Kiwanian can in that position 
render a greater service to our organi- 
zation. 

Kiwanis International operates on a 
budget most carefully prepared by the 
Committee on Finance—with our Sec- 
retary and Assistant Secretary coéperat- 


ing. This committee for the past three 
years has certainly managed, super- 
vised and controlled the funds of Ki- 
wanis and the organization operates 
within its budget. 


To Create, Supervise and Control 
Clubs 


The second function of our Inter- 
national organization is “To create, su- 
pervise and control chartered clubs and 
districts or other groups of chartered 
clubs and divisions thereof.” 

To create what and how? Create 
clubs. In years past clubs were created 
rapidly. There is not now the oppor- 
tunity for the rapid creation of new 
clubs that once existed. New clubs 
though are to be created. Our Inter- 
national Board very definitely decided 
at its meeting last August that the 
minimum membership should not go 
below thirty-five. All new clubs to be 
created will be created through the 
district organization. Some of the 
governors are from districts where a 
great deal of work is to be done along 
this line and the subject of creating 
new clubs should receive prompt and 
careful consideration. New clubs are 
not now organized but are built or 
instituted. We used to organize clubs 
and a good many that were organized 
are still organized clubs but today Ki- 
wanis builds clubs. 

Kiwanis International is to supervise 
and control. To supervise and control 
what and how? Supervise and control 
chartered clubs through the district 
organization. The district organization 
was created by Kiwanis International. 
You district governors are officers of 
Kiwanis International. You are the 
representatives of the International or- 
ganization in your district and it is your 
responsibility to see to it that in your 
district the cogwheels of the three dif- 
ferent units in our organization prop- 
erly mesh. 

One of the most important things 
that Kiwanis International is now 
specially interested in is service to the 
weak clubs. Every governor in this 
Council knows that one of the first 
problems that he must try to solve in 
his district, is the problem of the weak 
club. Every district has some weak 
clubs. Some districts have more, some 
have less. The International Board 
for the past two years has given very 
careful consideration to this subject. 

The time of mortality is coming in 
Kiwanis and we all as International 
officers, must do our utmost to build 
up a department of service for the weak 
club that will be most beneficial. I feel 
that I can say without successful con- 
tradiction that it is easier to build a 
club in the first instance than it is to 
go back and resurrect a club when only 
a speck of life still remains. 
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Functions of District Organization 

The functions of a district organiza- 
tion as defined by the Standard Form 
for District By-Laws are as follows: 

“(a) To seek within the district and 
through the clubs of the dis- 
trict the attainment of the 
objects of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional as set forth in the Con- 
stitution. 

“(b) To increase the fellowship and 
coéperative effort of the clubs 
within the district. 

“(c) To coéperate with Kiwanis In- 
ternational in building new 
clubs and in educating and 
strengthening clubs within the 
district. 

“(d) To promote participation of 
the clubs of the district in the 
general objectives, programs, 
and policies of the district and 
of Kiwanis International.” 

The district organization is intended 
as the educational and promotional 
arm of Kiwanis International within 
a given district. It is not expected that 
the district should erect itself into an 
independent unit almost independent 
of International. Kiwanis, just like 
any other organization, can be over- 
organized. Volunteer service by Ki- 
wanians in the district or in Kiwanis 
anywhere is the best kind of service 
that can be obtained. We must search 
out and see to it that the duties of the 
president of a club or of the governor 
of a district or of an International offi- 
cer do not become so burdensome that 
the real busy business and professional 
men of our organization would not con- 
sider the positions. There is a limit 
to the amount of time that each Ki- 
wanian can give in performing the 
duties of these various offices because 
I imagine most of us have not as yet 
made our “stake” and about the most 
important thing that we do when we 
are at home is to try and make an hon- 
est living. 

The functions of the district just 
enumerated are to be carried out 
through the district organization. We 
have our conferences of district offi- 
cers, our district conventions, our club 
visitations by district officers, our dis- 
trict committees and our inter-club 
meetings. Why? To build up a com- 
plicated and top-heavy district organi- 
zation? Decidedly not, but for the 
purposes of carrying out the purposes 
of the district organization. 


Clubs Cannot Exist Alone 


There may be clubs and Kiwanians 
in your district who think they would 
be just as well off with no district or 
International organization. An indi- 
vidual club might run for a period 
alone but not for long. Eventually it 

(Turn to page 113) 
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Memphis! 


-A Story of (Cotton and (ourage 


By RALPH E. LOGSDON 


Direcror, CONVENTION BurEAU, MemMpHiIs CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


HE story of the rise to prom- 

inence of Memphis is pretty 

largely a story of Cotton and 

Courage. Perhaps many would 
prefer to say these pioneers had vision, 
but the real facts are that courage of 
a rare sort was essential. 

There was a time, and as the age 
of our older cities go, that time was 
not so far off, when the mighty un- 
fettered Mississippi River raced un- 
controlled to the Gulf of Mexico. In 
those days Memphis was a rather 
squalid, fever-ridden community, sim- 
ilar to hundreds of other settlements on 
the banks of the Mississippi. Situated 
in the heart of the most productive land 
in the world, Memphis at that time 


gave little indication of its great mod- 
ern development. 

Not many cities care to harken back 
to the days of troubles and trials and 
tribulations. Everything even ap- 
proaching unhealthfulness was long 
ago conquered and today Memphis 
bows to no city so far as sanitation 
goes. Its vital statistics are placed 
side by side with those of any city, 
north, south, east or west and Mem- 
phis profits by the comparison. 

It is customary to give credit for 
modern development to far-seeing men, 
whose vision made everything possible. 
It may be that vision had a lot to do 
with the development of modern Mem- 
phis but we are inclined to give credit 
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to courage rather than vision in this 
instance. It required courage and 
back-breaking effort under the most 
discouraging circumstances to found 
the fortunes of modern Memphis. 
Therefore we pay tribute in this case 
rather to the vitality, initiative and 
hard work of these pioneer city build- 
ers than to their dreams. And yet their 
dreams have all come true. 

Memphis was similar then to any 
ether city in the Mississippi valley. 
All had about the same opportunities 
and possibilities. Memphis was favored 
only in that it was located on the high- 
est point of land between the Great 
Lakes and the Gulf of Mexico and cer- 
tain parts of it were from time to time 
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tree from mosquitos. Parenthetically 
it should be added that the mosquito 
pest has been conquered. 

The great crop of the South then as 
now was cotton. Planters were, how- 
ever, often only planters. That is to 
ay, they planted and harvested their 
cotton and hoped they would be able 
to market it. No good roads and no 
auto trucks then. Sometimes it did not 
rain tor a good while and then cotton 
began to arrive in the larger towns. 
More often the roads were impassable. 

The business men of Memphis, and 
there were not so many of them at that 
time, decided that inasmuch as no one 
could come in to trade there was no use 
sitting around doing nothing. So they 
got together in a “We Build” spirit, 
raised some funds, cut down some of 
the surplus timber, set up saw-mills and 
began to build plank roads. They built 
more than a dozen such roads, some of 
them fifty miles or more in length. A 
plank road fifty miles in length, even 
in those days represented a considerable 
investment. Memphis very early re- 
alized the value of good roads and if 
an American history of good roads 
builders should ever be compiled, it 1S 
pretty certain Memphis would play a 
part in it. So the planters brought in 
their cotton accumulated from a long 
time back, planted a lot more, money 
changed hands and the plank road in- 
vestments began paying real dividends. 
Memphis soon became, and she still is, 
a cotton center of the South, which 
means a cotton center of America and 
ot the world. 

But the mere accumulation of cotton 
meant only the accumulation of an of- 
So Memphis 
business men began to build steamboats 


ten unrealizable asset. 
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to haul the cotton to the gulf ports. 
The steamers hauled the cotton to the 
gulf and then had nothing to do. Again 
Memphis men studied conditions and 
found an answer. They would use the 
steamboats to go after cotton, haul the 
cotton to Memphis for marketing, then 
haul it for export to the gulf. The 
boats went through the rivers, tributary 
creeks and bayous and even over flooded 
areas hauling more and still more cot- 
ton to Memphis. There were never 
any days of American romance more 
colorful than these old river days. 
The army worm and the boll weevil, 
twin enemies of cotton and prosperity 
in the South, often joined with the 
floods from the Mississippi and then 
there was no cotton. The planters and 
their hands had no money, hence they 
had no seed or provision for another 
crop. So once more the Memphis busi- 
ness men got busy and took the risk of 
lending without security, furnishing 
everything the planter needed. The 
planter was able to carry on and when 
his next crop was marketed he paid his 
debts, his money went into circulation 
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and there was created a mutual con- 
fidence and respect. Incidentally there 
was formed a financial center for cotton 
growers. 

By and by the railroads came. Mem- 
phis business men said, “Come on, we 
need you.” They invested in railroad 
securities and met their difficulties half 
way and more. The roads came in 
from all directions. Memphis knew 
the railroads spelled progress and 
wealth, so ten trunk lines sent loco- 
motives into various Memphis ter- 
minals, operating in all seventeen lines 
counting subsidiaries. Thus Memphis 
became a great railroad center. These 
pioneers in Memphis never failed to 
take a chance, when it seemed that the 
city and adjacent territory would bene- 
fit therefrom. 

Step by step Memphis has builded as 
she assisted to build the valley. 

Today the great matter of flood con- 
trol and levee building is on its way 
to solution. Memphis did her part in 
these matters and is still doing it. And 
before we leave the river, let us point 
out that Memphis had the vision, if you 
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The Modern Memphis Skyline. 
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The people of Memphis have the “We Build” spirit, 


wish to call it that, to build her own 
river rail terminals. A new river traf- 
fic has sprung up. Millions of tons 
of products are shipped by water to 
Memphis, then transported by rail to 
points in the South and Southwest. 

Memphis is a city now of 256,000 
people. It has all the things that other 
large cities have and before long it will 
reach the 500,000 mark in population. 
But it will always be the same kind of 
a city. It will always be progressive. 
It will always be hospitable. Its peo- 
ple will always take a long chance for 
things which are right. The reason is 
evident. It is bred in a Memphian. 
It is his greatest heritage. 

You are going to enjoy and profit 
by your trip to Memphis when the con- 
vention of Kiwanis International is 
held here June 6 to 9. We want you 
to come. before the convention and stay 
long after it is ended. We want you 
to meet more intimately the descendants 
of these famous builders of plank 
roads, the men who are responsible for 
modern Memphis. 
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Memphis Convention Office Opens 


Method of ‘Reserving Hotel -Accommodations 


HE Convention Office of Ki- 

wanis International, from 

where all matters connected 

with housing and other pre- 
convention activities will be handled, 
has been opened in Memphis at The 
Municipal Auditorium. All inquiries 
as to convention affairs should be ad- 
dressed to this office. 

Contracts for hotel accommodations 
for the eleventh annual convention to 
be held June 6 to 9 will be mailed 
from the Convention Office early in 
February. Officials of the Memphis 
post-office have arranged a schedule of 
mailings which will make possible, so 
far as postal officials can determine, 
for each club regardless of its geo- 
graphical position to have reservation 
contracts back to the Convention Office 
on the same date. It will be arranged 
that this “first return date” will be 
February 15. 

Definite ruling of the International 
Board of Trustees provides that assign- 
ment of accommodations will be in the 
order of the receipt of the reservation 
contracts. The assignment date this 
year will be that date upon which it is 
possible for first contracts to be re- 
ceived, February 15. All contracts 
will be numbered, dated and timed and 
the signer of the contract will be en- 
titled to the best accommodations avail- 
able at the time of receipt of his con- 
tract. As in the past, the contract must 
be accompanied by a hotel guarantee 
deposit of five dollars ($5.00) per per- 
son. This year the 
deposit will be cred- 
ited to the hotel ac- 
count of the requisi- 
tioner. 

The Hotels Com- 
mittee will keep in 
mind the desire of 
the district groups to | 
be together and will 
comply with this 
custom as far as pos- 
sible under the re- 
quirements of the 
reservation plan. 
This plan will not 
be that followed the 
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past two years when reservations were 
made in the names of the clubs. Each 
individual will sign his own reserva- 
tion contract which will be forwarded 
by his club secretary. Should any- 
thing occur which would interfere with 
the member’s attendance after he has 
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made his hotel reservation, cancella- 
tions will be accepted and his reserva- 
tion deposit of five dollars ($5.00) will 
be returned provided the cancellation is 
received by the Hotels Committee prior 
to midnight, Tuesday, May 10, four 
weeks before the convention. After 
this date the refund of the reservation 
fee cannot be assured. Complete de- 
tailed instructions with the necessary 
reservation forms will be in the hands 
of the club secretary before February 
15. 

Only first class accommodations have 
been contracted for by Kiwanis Inter- 
national in Memphis and when these 
rooms have been assigned, private 
homes will be used, homes of prominent 
Memphians where it will be a pleasure 
and a privilege to live during conven- 
tion time. All organizations holding 
conventions of the magnitude of a 
Kiwanis convention use private homes 
with happy circumstances attending 
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The Hotels Committee of 
the Memphis Kiwanis club assures you 
that there will be no shortage of accom- 
modations; that you and the members 
of your family will be properly and 
adequately cared for. They say the 
reputation of the city is at stake and 
they are very jealous of this reputation. 

There can be no direct reservations 
as Memphis hotels are under very defi- 
nite and binding contracts to accept 
reservations only through the Conven- 
tion Office. 

Even at this early date indications 
point to a most splendid registration 
and a convention of exceptional in- 
terest and value, not to mention the 
entertainment arrangements which are 
under way. 

Invitations have been formally ex- 
tended by five cities seeking to enter- 
tain Kiwanis in 1928—Seattle, Atlan- 
tic City, Kansas City, Detroit and Tam- 
pa. Each of these cities expect large 
individual delegations, with consequent 
support from the districts. 

The Kentucky-Tennessee District, 
recognizing that this 1927 convention 
is a Kentucky-Tennessee convention, 
with Memphis acting as the host, plans 
a large attendance. In fact the whole 
Southland plans to show that this is 
more than a Kentucky-Tennessee event. 
It is a convention in Dixie. 

The usual reduced railroad rates, 
under the identification certificate plan, 
have been granted and will enable the 
visitor to secure his transportation at a 


such usage. 


material reduction 
from the _ regular 
fare. The certifi- 
cates will be for- 
warded with the 
room = assignment 
cards. 


Memphis has been 
waiting for a long 
time for this conven- 
tion. Committees 
have been appointed 
and work is going 
steadily forward to 
make this the best 
convention Kiwanis 
has ever held. 





Kiwanis and West Virginia Roads 


Kiwanis Good ‘Roads Committee Works in the Interest of the 
Peoble and the State ‘Roads (ommittee 


By ALBERT SNEDEKER 


IMMEDIATE Past Governor, West VirGINIA DistRICT 


EST VIRGINIA has 

just completed the task of 

linking up all of her prin- 

cipal cities with paved 
roads. The program through which 
this fortunate result has been attained, 
was outlined in 192] and construction 
began in the spring of 1922. At that 
time West Virginia was, to use a terse 
and expressive phrase, “in the mud.” 
Four years, and the expenditure of the 
$50,000,000.00 bond 
issue, together with federal aid totaling 
$3,628,922.55, have placed the State 
high in the ranks of the good roads 
commonwealths. 

In connection with this achieve 
ment, Kiwanis has played an im- 
portant role, a unique one in the 
history of civic organizations. 


proc eeds ot a 


Following the enactment of 
the good roads law in 1921, 
the State Road Commission 
of three members was 
appointed by the Gov- 
ernor to designate, 


construct and maintain the roads which 
were to be included in the State system. 
The Commission, in connection with 
this work, was entrusted with the ex- 


penditure of $50,000,000.00. 
An Impartial Body 


Kiwanians were among the first to 
realize what strong pressure would be 
brought to bear upon a public body 
with such powers and with such a large 
sum of money to spend. They saw the 
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possibility that this pressure might be 
such as to defeat the purpose of the 
road program, and do _ incalculable 
harm to the State. Looking for a way 
to prevent any such unfortunate result, 
the Kiwanis clubs hit upon the idea 
of forming a Good Roads Committee, 
which should be a disinterested body to 
protect the interests of the people, on 
the one hand, and to protect the State 
Road Commission from undue pressure 
and unjust criticism on the other. Of 
this Committee, the writer had the hon- 
or to be Chairman. 

We offered our services to the Gov- 
ernor and the State Road 
Commission, and found 
them glad to accept. They 
assured us that all the Com- 
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Map showing well-connected 
roads system in November, 1926, 
five years after enactment of good 
roads legislation and Kiwanis 
activity. 
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mission’s rec- 

Se ace ords would 

be open to 

our inspec- 

tion at any time, 

and that any- 

thing we might sug- 

gest would receive a 

respectful hearing and this 

promise has been fulfilled. 

Thus, the Kiwanis Good 

Roads Committee voluntarily as- 

sumed a considerable degree of re- 

sponsibility for the success of West 

Virginia’s good roads program. It 

was up to us to carry out our pur- 

pose or be discredited. I am happy 

to say that we have not been dis- 

credited. On the contrary, the 

people of the State seem to be well 
pleased with our activities. 
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In the early days of the committee’s 
existence, vicious attacks were made on 
the State Road Commission on several 
occasions. We investigated the charges 
made in these attacks, and on one oc- 
casion went so far as to hold a formal 
trial in a court house, with Kiwanians 
acting as jurors, and with both sides 
represented by counsel. We have not 
had at any time, a desire to “white- 
wash” the State Road Commission, but 
justice compels me to say that we found 
it to be composed of honest men, trying 
to do their duty efficiently. Of some 
of the Commission’s critics, I cannot 
speak so highly. 

We did not agree with everything 
done by the Commission, but that was 
a difference of opinion and not a ques- 
tion of violation of law or intentional 
misconduct. We were also able, in 
many cases, to smooth out minor diffi- 
culties between the Commission and 
Various communities. 

Accurate Information Given to People 

The committee found that the gen- 
eral public was entirely uninformed as 
to the work of the State Road Commis- 
sion. Believing that the people were 
entitled to know how their $50,000,- 
000.00 was being spent, and also that 
information would correct most of: the 
misunderstandings, the writer was in- 
strumental in having an experienced 
newspaper man employed by the 
Commission to compile and 
send out reports of progress, ex- 
penditures, and other mat- 
ters of public interest. 

As a result of these 
various activities, the 


KIWANIS 
attacks of a vicious nature on the 
Commission promptly ceased, and the 
criticisms that are still made from time 
to time relate chiefly to matters of 
policy. The State Road Commission is 
now criticised much less than the av- 
erage public body with so much power 
and control of so much of the people’s 
money. 

After the committee had taken meas- 
ures to establish a better understanding 
between the Road Commission and the 
public, we turned our attention to the 
State Legislature. It was clear to us 
that the people of West Virginia want- 
ed the road program rushed to comple- 
tion as rapidly as possible. We there- 
fore urged that the proceeds of state 
road bonds be made available for the 
use of the State Road Commission as 
rapidly as it was possible to use the 
funds in road construction. We also 
urged an increase in the gasoline tax 
in order that the new roads might be 
properly maintained and rapid deteri- 
oration prevented. Money for main- 
tenance is simply a life insurance pre- 
mium for good roads, 
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tion and proper maintenance—were 
definitely adopted by our committee. 
A little later, we compiled and had 
printed a pamphlet showing the gas- 
oline tax rates in every state of the 
Union, together with figures showing 
the needs of our state road system. 
This was addressed to the State Legis- 
lature and a copy was mailed to every 
member of both houses. 

When the Legislature assembled, 
both of our policies were enacted into 
law. We had urged that the sale of 
the remaining state road bonds be au- 
thorized at the first part of the session, 
in January, so that some of them could 
be sold and construction started early 
in the spring. The vote on this prop- 
osition was unanimous, part of the 
bonds were sold immediately and the 
proceeds were promptly placed under 
contract. 

If legislative action on this matter 
had been delayed until the latter part 
of the session, as we believe it would 
have been had it not been for our ef- 
forts, the construction program would 
have been seriously delayed. In view 
of complications that arose in both 
houses at the latter part of the session, 
the sale might not have been author- 
ized at all. We feel that this is one 
of the biggest things the committee 
has accomplished, and that if it had 
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Showing inadequate 
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July, 1921. 


done nothing else, its existence would 
have been fully justified by this one 
achievement. 
Gasoline Tax Increase 
With the maintenance problem, we 
were equally successful. The increase 
(Turn to page 110) 
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'M going to die! 
No, that’s a bad start. I am never going to die at all. 
What I mean to say is that [ am going to move. 

I have occupied these premises for a long time now. 
The place is getting in mighty bad repair. The shingles 
have all come off of the roof. The windows have grown so 
dim that I have had to put some helpful glass on the out- 
side that I may see more clearly what is going on around 
me. There used to be a lot of even white tiling in the 
main entrance but most of the original ones are gone. 

The door bell rings oftener but not loud, as it used to. 
The ventilating system that used to pull such deep draughts 
of fresh air into the place works now in shorter pants. 
There are a lot of squeaks and body bends and the under- 
pinning is not as steady as it used to be. 

I have occupied these premises fifty-five years now. 
Of course, if I can continue to occupy them for another 
fifteen I will be a lucky bird. That’s a long time to 
occupy one house. I do not know what the next one is 
going to look like, but I don’t much care. A man is silly 
to worry about what kind of a house he will live in in a 
new country, till he knows what kind of a climate is there. 

But two things I know:—I am going somewhere and I 
will be conscious of being there when I get there. If I 
believed anything else life would be a nightmare. 

One thing about that moving, worries me. I am afraid 
their rules won’t let me come back here, yet I’ve just got 
to come. I just got to come back! 

In my juvenile class in Zodlogy was a cotton-headed 
youngster named Pete. He is now president of a railroad. 
This glimpse of him may explain why. The teacher one 
day told us about the fish in the Mammoth Cave of Ken- 
tucky which have no eyes. 

“You mean no eyes at all ?” asked Pete. “No.” “Didn’t 
they ever have eyes?” “No.” “Won't they ever get any 
eyes?” “No.” “Well, if I was one of ’em I'd just swim 
and swim and swim till I did get eyes, ’ats all!” 

When they get me over into that other country beyond 
the Styx I shall go and go and go, till I do get back here 
and see things, ‘ats all! I will not be denied. I prefer to 
wait till the spring of 2027. 

There are so many things I have to see. By that time 
there will be no parking problem, because fenders will 
widen and flatten so we will fly instead of ride. Cars 
will have folded wings to hang from the eaves of build- 
ing like bats in an attic. I do want to see traffic cops 
trying to handle them at a world series. 

Then I have to see these women! I have wasted half 
the time I ought to have been working during those fifty- 
five years looking at them and I’ve got to see the change. 
When I first began to love them they had hoop skirts, 
balloon sleeves, bustles and more air space around them 
than a seaside villa. Point by point they deflated like a 
punctured tire till nothing remained to deceive one but a 
steel and whalebone circlet. I have loved them down to 
now when they can stuff their whole wardrobe into a piccolo 
without interfering with the music. 

I want to be here some Sunday morning a hundred years 
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from now. But maybe they will not have Sundays then; 
they may be worshiping God every day in the week. When 
I moved into this mansion fifty-five years ago there were 
only a few denominations. People were much closer to 
each other in their love of God. Then they began to split 
off in little rituals and dogmas till now there are so many 
different routes to heaven it’s mighty confusing. In a hun- 
dred years every fellow may have a little church built out 
beside the garage in which to preach to his own family. 
Boys will not be allowed to invent a new religion till they 
are twenty-one or the girls till they are eighteen. 

I want to see what they do with their spare time. I 
have watched business and manufacturing for fifty-five 
years. When I began stores kept open from seven A.M. 
till nine p.m. and midnight Saturday night. Factories 
worked twelve hours a day, at least. Now the stores 
have a five-day week in summer and you know what Henry 
is doing in Detroit. In 2027 I expect they will work from 
from ten until eleven A.M. except when it rains. I am not 
worrying about the automatic machinery which will make 
this possible for that is on its way, but what the Sam 
Hill are they going to do with all that leisure ? 

Suppose they will have pill dinners in those days! I 
simply must come back to a Kiwanis pellet lunch! Each 
will find a homeopathic vial at his place. He will salute the 
flag, sing a patriotic song, give thanks and then the presi- 
dent will tell us to place the pink pellet out of the bottle 
on the tongue and let it dissolve while we listen to the 
story of how an Eskimo builds an igloo, illustrated with 
telephotoradio pictures of one being built in Northern 
Canada, broadcast through the courtesy of George Ross 
and Henry Elliott, Canadian Past Presidents. Then will 
follow a Nile green pellet to dissolve while the Jnterna- 
tional President delivers a five-minute homily. 

But, glory be! Those pellets will fade into a whisper 
of insignificance compared with the objective a hundred 
years from now. What will we have to worry us? By 
that time we will have made all the under-privileged chil- 
dren into good citizens, have educated the people into seeing 
the necessity for exercising the right of the franchise, 
with our synthetic foods there will be no farmers to estab- 
lish better relations with, tax exempt securities will be abol- 
ished if Harry Karr lives another ten years and each issue 
of Tur Kiwanis MaGazine....... 

I've changed my mind! I’m not coming back! I’m not 
even going to ask Charon for a round-trip ticket across the 
Styx. There wouldn’t be a bit of fun coming back. By 
that time everything will be broadcast by radio. There 
won’t be any magazines! Fred. Parker will still be Inter- 
national Secretary in Chicago, if the inhabitants there 
haven't machine-gunned each other before that time. He 
will broadcast the inspiration and the information direct 
and I wouldn’t have any job. Id just as soon be dead 
and stay dead as not to have a job. 

So a hundred years from now vou can all go right on 
doing whatever you want to do without worrying over me. 
I promise you now I won't come back and watch you. 
That’s that! 
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Agriculture 
ANDREW W. HopkIns 
Madison, Wisconsin 

For the period of years _ which 
Andrew W. Hopkins has been a mem- 
ber of the Madison, Wisconsin, Ki- 
wanis club, he has served successively 
on the Agriculture and Program com- 
mittees, the Board of Directors and as 
president. His interest in the agricul- 
tural and industrial development and 
improvement of his community, state, 
and nation has led to service on the 
Agriculture Committees of his club, 
district and International. 

After graduating from the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, he accepted an 
editorial and advertising position with 
the Wisconsin Agriculturist, which he 
filled until appointed to the editorship 
of the Wisconsin Farmer. For five 
years he directed the editorial and 
livestock advertising departments of 
this publication, when he was chosen to 
head the Department of Agricultural 
Journalism of the University of Wis- 
consin. In this time he has been editor 
of the College of Agriculture and Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station of that 
institution. For fifteen years he has 
been either secretary or director of the 
Wisconsin Livestock Breeders’ Associa- 
tion. His associates have elected him 
to membership in Sigma Delta Chi, 
honorary journalistic fraternity, an 
honorary University fraternity in 
which scholarship and activities are 
rated, and Alpha Zeta, honorary agri- 
cultural fraternity. 


3usiness Standards 


Lionert D. Epre 
Bloomington, Indiana 


Lionel D. Edie holds the important 
position of Professor of Economics, 
School of Commerce and Finance, Indi- 
ana University and Director, Bureau 
of Business Research of the same uni- 
versity. He was formerly in business 
in New York City and associate pro- 
fessor of Economics at Colgate Uni- 
versity. During the World War Mr. 
Edie was a member of the United 
States Naval Intelligence Service. He 
is the author of many books, “Current 
Social and Industrial Forces,” ‘‘Prac- 
tical Psychology for Business Execu- 
tives,’ “Stabilization of Business,” 
“Economics: Principles and Problems.” 
Mr. Edie became a member of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Bloomington in March, 


1926. 


International Committee Chairmen 1926—1927 


Classification 
RosBert J. RENDALL 
Jersey City, New Jerse) 

Robert J. Rendall is a_ charter 
member, the first vice-president and 
second president of the Kiwanis Club 
of Jersey City, New Jersey. His ad- 
ministration was strong for attendance 
and during his year the club formed the 
habit of winning attendance cups, 
which habit has not since been discon- 
tinued. He served as district governor 
during 1924, chartering thirteen new 
clubs. He was chairman of the Inter- 
national Committee on Convention 
Program at Saint Paul in 1925. 

As director of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, president of the Five Corners 
Association, a local trade association, 
president of the Hudson County Safety 
Council and president of the Jersey 
City Cemetery, Mr. Rendall is active 
in civic matters. 

During the World War he was ac- 
tively engaged in the Liberty Loan 
campaigns having had charge of his 
section of the city during the last three 
drives. He was one of the incorpora- 
tors and first president of the Boys’ 
Club of Jersey City, Incorporated. 


Convention Program 


GeorGe W. ZEIGLER 
Philipsburg, Pennsylvania 

George W. Zeigler served two terms 
as president of the Kiwanis Club of 
Philipsburg, Pennsylvania and at the 
present time is chairman of the Penn- 
sylvania District Committee on Effi- 
ciency Contest. In his profession Mr. 
Zeigler is an attorney, specializing in 
corporation law. He received his early 
education in the schools of Hunting- 
don, Pennsylvania, later attended the 
Collegiate Institute at York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and was admitted to the Bar in 
1883. He is a member of the local, 


State and National Bar Associations. 


Good Will and Grievances 
WaLterR E. Harmon 
Portland, Maine 

Walter E. Harmon has long been 
an active Kiwanis worker having be- 
come a member of the Portland club 
in 1918. He has served on various 
club committees and as district trustee 


for three years. During the year 1926 
he was secretary and treasurer of the 
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New England District. For six years 
he has maintained a 100 per cent at- 
tendance record. Mr. Harmon is active 
in Boy Scout work, serving as treasurer 
of the Portland council. He is also 
active in local and State Chamber of 
Commerce work. He is a pioneer in the 
automobile industry in his section hav- 
ing begun this connection in 1900. His 
hobby is athletics. 
Inter-Club Relations 
C. Harotp Hippier 
Canton, Illinois 

C. Harold Hippler, a charter member 
of the Canton, Illinois, club organized 
in 1920, served as its president from 
that date until 1923. Since that time 
he has held a number of offices in both 
club and district. He was lieutenant 
governor of the Illinois-Eastern Iowa 
District for two years, chairman of the 
District Committee on Laws and Regu- 
lations and the Committee on Inter- 
Club Relations. His attendance record 
has been perfect, never having missed 
a meeting nor has he missed a district 
convention since becoming a Kiwanian. 

Mr. Hippler secured his A.B. and 
LL.B. degrees from the University of 
Michigan and since that time he has 
engaged in the general practice of law, 
is a member of the County, State and 
American Bar Associations. He is 
serving his ninth consecutive year as 
City Attorney, is Attorney-Secretary 
for the Canton Park District, is serv- 
ing his second term as president of the 
Canton Chamber of Commerce, served 
four years as Master in Chancery and 
is active in civic and fraternal affairs. 
Mr. Hippler’s hobbies are athletics and 
community welfare work. While at 
college he was an all-round athlete and 
vas a member of Michigan’s champion- 
ship baseball team of 1914. 


Kiwanis Education 

Frank C, SMITH 

Houston, Texas 
Ever since Frank C. Smith became a 
member of the Kiwanis Club of Hous- 
ton, Texas, in 1919 he has served 
club, district and International in a 
number of capacities. He was secre- 
tary of his club for three years, club 
president, lieutenant governor, district 
committee chairman, member of the 
International Committee on Inter-Club 
Relations 1924-1925, and was chair- 
man of the International Committee on 
Kiwanis Education for 1925-1926 and 
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serves in that same capacity for 1926- 
1927. Mr. Smith also had the honor 
of being elected Governor of the Texas- 
Oklahoma District for 1927. He has 
a pronounced fondness for music and 
fishing and enjoys a couple of tennis 
games each week. 


Laws and Regulations 
Joun M. Grimm 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

John M. Grimm was the first presi- 
dent of the Kiwanis Club of Cedar 
Rapids, lowa, serving for almost a year 
before the charter was granted and a 
year thereafter. He is a member of a 
Cedar Rapids law firm but specializes 
in corporation work. From 1892 to 
1897 Mr. Grimm served as County 
Prosecuting Attorney and during the 
World War he was chairman of the 
Seventh Iowa Federal Reserve District 
covering the period of the third, fourth 
and fifth Liberty Loan drives. He is 
a member of the various Bar Associa- 
tions, president of the State University 
of Iowa Memorial Union, Iowa State 
Historical Society. In addition to this 
Mr. Grimm has served for over twenty 
years as a director of the Chamber of 
Commerce and during a considerable 
portion of that time as vice-president. 
He is now a member of the New Indus- 
tries Bureau of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and has served also as a member 
of the Board of Directors of the Iowa 
State Chamber of Commerce for sev- 
eral years. 


Music 


SIGMUND SPAETH 
New York, N. Y. 

“Apostle of Common Sense in Mu- 
sic’ is the title often given to Dr. 
Sigmund Spaeth, noted music critic and 
lecturer. Dr. Spaeth is an active mem- 
ber of the Kiwanis Club of New York 
City. He is one of the best known 
figures in the musical field today. A 
Philadelphian by birth, he received his 
musical training in the Quaker city, 
specializing in the violin. Later he 
won the degrees of Bachelor and Mas- 
ter of Arts at Haverford College, and 
of Doctor of Philosophy at Princeton. 
After two years of teaching in Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina, Dr. Spaeth went 
to New York where he served as editor 
for the Schirmer publishing house and 
the Century Opera Company, and later 
became music critic of the Evening 
Mail. He also wrote on music for the 
New York Times, Boston Transcript 
and such magazines as Life, Harper's 
Weekly, Pictorial Review and more re- 
cently, The New Yorker. He is known 
also as a translator of songs and operas, 
having served the Metropolitan Opera 


Company in this capacity. His books, 
“The Common Sense of Music” and 
“Barber Shop Ballads” are musical 
best sellers and his dissertation on 
“Milton’s Knowledge of Music” 
stamps him as an authoritative scholar. 

Dr. Spaeth is a member of the Phi 
Beta Kappa fraternity and various 
New York clubs. 


Public Affairs—International 
Harry E. Karr 
Baltimore, Maryland 

Harry E. Karr knows Kiwanis hav- 
ing been a member of the organization 
since the early days. He was elected 
International President at the Cleve- 
land Convention in 1921 and since that 
time has served as chairman of the Con- 
stitution Convention which presented 
the new Constitution and By-laws of 
Kiwanis at the Denver Convention; 
chairman of the Committee on Inter- 
national Public Affairs since the Den- 
ver Convention in 1924. He takes a 
prominent part at all International 
conventions and at many district con- 
ventions. 

Mr. Karr is a member of the Balti- 
more law firm of Karr and Colgan; is 
an authority on corporation law and is 
the legal representative for various 
large corporations and industries of 
Baltimore. 


Public Affairs—Canada 
Harry W. Wuirt ta, K.C. 
Winmpeg, Manitoba 

Harry W. Whitla, member of the 
Kiwanis Club of Winnipeg, since 1920, 
was governor of the Western Canada 
District for 1925. During 1924 he 
served as director and president of the 
Winnipeg club. In his profession he 
is a barrister and practices in the City 
of Winnipeg and has the honor of be- 
ing a King’s Counsel. Mr. Whitla 
was born in Monaghan, Ireland. 


Public Affairs—United States 
Joun C. PoLiockx 
Fargo, North Dakota 

John C. Pollock is a pioneer of the 
Dakotas having been born in that sec- 
tion of the country when it was called 
Dakota Territory. Mr. Pollock was 
elected president of the Kiwanis Club 
of Fargo upon its completion in No- 
vember, 1920, and was district trustee 
in 1921; was appointed lieutenant gov- 
ernor of the Minnesota-Dakotas Dis- 
trict in 1921 and served as a member of 
the International Committee on Con- 
vention Program for the Atlanta and 
Denver conventions. He served as 
Police Magistrate tor Fargo for three 
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months by appointment to complete an 
unexpired term and last fall was elected 
County Attorney. Mr. Pollock received 
his LL.B. degree at Harvard Law 
School and since that time has prac- 
ticed law in Fargo. 


Publicity 
CarTER GLass, JR. 
Lynchburg, Virginia 

Carter Glass, Jr., 1s engaged with 
his father Senator Glass and brother 
Powell Glass in publishing two daily 
newspapers, the News and the Daily 
Advance. He was president of the 
Kiwanis Club of Lynchburg in 1925 
and lieutenant governor of the Capital 
District in 1926. While attending 
Washington and Lee University, from 
which college he received his A.B. de- 
gree, he was prominent in track ath- 
letics and in 1912 held the record for 
the 440-yard dash in the South Atlantic 
Intercollegiate Athletic Association. 
During the World War he served as 
Ist Lieutenant of the 5Ist Infantry, 6th 
Division, being in France from June, 
1918 to April, 1919, and in 1916 he 
served with Company L, Ist Virginia 
Infantry on the Mexican border. 


Under-Privileged Child 
Epwin E. E vis 
Buffalo, New York 

Edwin E. Ellis has been a member 
of the Kiwanis Club of Buffalo, New 
York going on ten years and has not 
missed a week without having attended 
a Kiwanis meeting. Since becoming 
a Kiwanian Mr. Ellis has served on 
several club and district committees 
and during 1926 served as lieutenant 
governor of the New York District. 
The early years of Mr. Ellis’ life were 
spent in the employ of the Erie and 
the Western Railroads. Later decid- 
ing there were greater possibilities in 
the industrial field he became traffic 
manager for the Thomas B. Jeffery 
Company, manufacturer of the Ram- 
bler Automobile at Kenosha, Wiscon- 
sin and served in that capacity for 
three years. The opportunity then 
came for him to enter the stationery- 
engraving business and for the past 
seventeen years he has devoted his 
time to this. Mr. Ellis is president of 
the firm which carries his name. Mr. 
Ellis is a member of a number of other 
organizations in Buffalo. 


Attendance Contest 
Rosser J. WILLts 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 


Rosser J. Willis is a native of Can- 
ada, being born in Winnipeg of Scotch 
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and English parents. Mr. Willis was 
secretary of the Saint Paul club for six 
years and was president in 1925, the 
year of the Saint Paul Convention. 
Last year he was a member of the Come 
mittee on Attendance Contest and this 
year is chairman. Mr. Willis is presi- 
dent of an insurance and surety bond 
firm in Saint Paul, in which city he 
has lived since early childhood. 


Efficiency Contest 
Frank L. Fox 

Glendale, California 
Frank L. Fox became a member of 
the Kiwanis Club of Glendale, Cali- 
fornia in 1922 and since then has been 
a director, president and district trus- 
tee. He was chairman of the Santa 
Barbara Earthquake Relief Fund and 
a member of the Resolutions Commit- 
tee at the Montreal Convention. At 
the present time Mr. Fox is president 
of the Glendale Chamber of Commerce. 
He is engaged in the lumber business. 


Vocational Guidance and 
Placement 
Dr. GeorGe J. FISHER 
New York, N.Y. 

Dr. George J. Fisher, member of 
the Kiwanis Club of New York, is a 
native of Ohio, receiving his degree in 
medicine at the Cincinnati College of 
Medicine and Surgery. During the 
early years of his life he was interested 
in Y. M. C. A. work, serving almost 
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continuously from 1892 to 1919 in the 
capacity of physical director at various 
Y. M. C. A.’s. From 1904-1919 he 
was editor of the publication “Physical 
Training.” He is the author of several 
books, among them “Physical Effects 
of Smoking” and “Studies in Athletic 
Administration and other Mono- 
graphs.” Dr. Fisher has an intense 
interest in boys’ work and has been 
Deputy Chief Scout Executive of the 
Boy Scouts of America from 1919 to 
the present. Dr. Fisher delivered a 
most eloquent address on the “Prin- 
ciples of Vocational Guidance and 
Placement” at the Montreal Conven- 
tion which contained suggestions as to 
how the clubs might function under 
this important Kiwanis Objective. 
Convention Study 
Rosert F. F. Frey 
Ottawa, Ohio 

Robert F. F. Frey has always lived 
in Ottawa, Ohio. He received his edu- 
cation in the Ottawa public schools and 
at Ohio Military Institute and Ohio 
Wesleyan University where he became 
a member of the Sigma Chi fraternity. 
Mr. Frey served as the first president 
of the Kiwanis Club of Ottawa. Two 
years later he served his district as 
lieutenant governor and the following 
year was elected governor of the dis- 
trict. Last year he was a member of 
the International Committee on Classi- 
fication. His principal business inter- 
est is as general manager of the Frey 
Hardware Company of Ottawa. He is 
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vice-president of the Ohio Hardware 
Association and is active in civic work. 





United States-Canada Week 
Dovetas J. Scott 
Chicago, Illinois 

It is interesting to note that Douglas 
J. Scott, well known in Kiwanis, was 
born in Brighton, England. He emi- 
grated to Canada with his parents at 
an early age, and received his educa- 
tion in Canadian schools. Since he was 
nineteen years of age, when he gradu- 
ated from high school, Mr. Scott has 
been in the life insurance business and 
has been continuously engaged in that 
business for the past twenty-seven 
years. He was president of the Winni- 
peg Kiwanis club in 1918, lieutenant 
governor of the Western Canada Dis- 
trict in 1923, vice-president of Kiwanis 
International, 1923-24 and an Inter- 
national trustee for two years, 1924-25 
and 1925-26. In December, 1925, Mr. 
Scott took up a permanent residence in 
the United States as manager for the 
Sun Life Insurance Company. During 
his residence in Winnipeg he was en- 
gaged in many public activities, having 
conducted a number of campaigns in 
the interest of the Red Cross and the 
Federated Budget of that city. At the 
time he removed to Chicago he was 
chairman of the Federated Budget 
Board, this organization being the col- 
lecting and distributing agency of the 
financial support of all the most im- 
portant charities of the City of Winni- 


peg. 


District Governors for 1927 


Alabama 
ERSKINE RAMSAY 
Birmingham, Alabama 

Erskine Ramsay, re-elected district 
governor for 1927, through his philan- 
thropies and services to the people of 
Birmingham. and the State of Alabama, 
is one of Alabama’s foremost citizens. 
He became a member of the Kiwanis 
Club of Birmingham in 1918 and since 
that time has held various offices both 
in club and district. He has given 
vast sums to a number of educational 
institutions in the South and during 
his service as president of the Birming- 
ham Board of Education the public 
school system has enjoyed its years of 
greatest expansion. 

Mr. Ramsay has invented important 
machinery used in the coal industry, 
is a mining engineer and author of 


many articles for industrial publica- 
tions. At an early age he was super- 
intendent of the H. C. Frick Company’s 
Monastery mines in Alabama and he 
is still associated with that company. 
For a number of years he was asso- 
ciated in .an executive capacity with the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railway 
Company and later became vice-presi- 
dent and chief engineer of the Pratt 
Consolidated Coal Company. He takes 
a leading part in the banking, com- 
mercial, real estate and manufacturing 
interests of Birmingham and _ other 
southern cities. In 191] he was a mem- 
ber of a commission sent by the United 
States Bureau of Mines to study and 
report on coal mining conditions in 


Europe. Mr. Ramsay is a director of 
many social service and educational 
organizations. 


California-Nevada 

WENDELL C. THomas 

San Jose, California 
Wendell. C. Thomas, charter mem- 
ber of the club at San Jose, has held 
various important offices and in 1926 
was lieutenant governor of his district. 
Mr. Thomas is managing director of 
the San Jose Chamber of Commerce. 
He has been president of a number of 
civic organizations, the Santa Clara 
County Council of Boy Scouts and the 
Bay County Conference Chamber of 
Commerce Executives. At the present 
time he is president of the Santa Clara 
County Consolidated Chamber of Com- 
Mr. Thomas says his hobby is 
attending Kiwanis International con- 


merce, 


ventions. 
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Capital 
Russert S. PerKinson 
Petersburg, Virginia 

Russell S. Perkinson first became a 
member of the Kiwanis Club of Peters- 
burg, Virginia, in 1922, and the next 
year was elected president. Following 
this he served as trustee for three years 
and in 1924 acted in the capacity of 
lieutenant governor. He has been ac- 
tive on various district committees. 
Mr. Perkinson is active in many civic 
projects, has led in Chamber of Com- 
merce affairs and has been chairman of 
various community campaigns. He is 
engaged in the business of paving con- 
tracting. 


Carolinas 
James M. Lyncn 
Florence, South Carolina 

James M. Lynch, City Attorney of 
Florence, South Carolina, has _ been 
more or less in public life through his 
connection with various civic and sim- 
ilar organizations and as a_ public 
speaker. He is a charter member and 
the first vice-president of the Florence 
Kiwanis club, subsequently president 
and trustee and has served the district 
as lieutenant governor. He is an at- 
torney by profession receiving his law 
degree at the University of Virginia. 
He devotes most of his leisure time to 
music, amateur dramatics and books, 
and classes the collecting of books as 
his hobby. 


Colorado-W yoming 
WiciraM L. Boatricut 
Golden, Colorado 

William L. Boatright elected Attor- 
ney General of the State of Colorado 
in 1924 and re-elected to the same of- 
fice in 1926, received his early educa- 
tion in a private normal school in Mis- 
souri and supplemented this by special 
law study at Leland Stanford and Den- 
ver Universities. Upon his admission 
to the Bar he became established in 
practice in Colorado Springs and was 
appointed Police Magistrate of that 
city. During the term 1920-24 he 
served as District Attorney for the 
First Judicial District of Colorado. 
Mr. Boatright is a member of the Den- 
ver and American Bar Associations and 
at the present time is vice-president of 
the Association of Attorney-Generals 
of the United States. He is a charter 
member of the Kiwanis Club of 
Golden, Colorado, and last year was 
lieutenant governor. 


Florida 
Faser A. BoLiLinGER 
West Palm Beach, Florida 
Faber A. Bollinger was born in Penn- 
sylvania and was instrumental in the 


building of the Hanover, Pennsyl- 
vania, Kiwanis club. He was elected 
secretary at that club’s first meeting, 
which office he held for several years. 
Later he served that club and also the 
Pennsylvania District in various capac- 
ities. Two years ago he moved to 
West Palm Beach, Florida, and was 
immediately elected secretary of that 
club which office he still holds. During 
the past year he was lieutenant gover- 
nor of the Florida District. He is per- 
haps the youngest man who has ever 
held the office of district governor, be- 
ing twenty-seven years old. Mr. Boll- 
inger is active in all civic affairs and 
at present is secretary of the West 
Palm Beach Inter-civic Club, the Sal- 
vation Army Advisory Board, and is 
a director of the Public Health Nurse 
Association. During his spare time he 
is engaged in public relations work. 
His hobbies are music and baseball. 


Georgia 
ArTHUR L. Brooke 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Although Arthur L. Brooke was born 
in the foothills of the Ozark Mountains 
of northwest Arkansas, he removed to 
Atlanta, Georgia, at an early age. He 
has been a member of the Kiwanis Club 
of Atlanta for eight years and has 
served as trustee, director, president 
and chairman of the board. During 
1925 he was a lieutenant governor of 
the Georgia District. For the past 
two years he has been chairman of the 
Paved Roads Committee of the Ki- 
wanis Clubs of Georgia fighting for a 
seventy million dollar bond issue to 
pave Georgia roads and was success- 
ful to a certain extent by having a 
special session of the Legislature called 
during the past year where this issue 
was considered but defeated by a small 
majority. Mr. Brooke is a member of 
the Chamber of Commerce, is in the 
wholesale grain business, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Atlanta Chemical Company 
and Vice-President and Manager of 
the Wallace Construction Company. 


Illinois-Eastern Iowa 
Dr. F. P. HAamMMonpD 
Woodlawn, Chicago, Illinois 
Dr. F. P. Hammond is eligible to 
become a member of the honorary 
society known as the Fathers and Pa- 
triots of America, his ancestors having 
landed in this country prior to the 
founding of Jamestown, Virginia, in 
1607. There is now in Patchogue, Long 
Island, a Hammond homestead, nearly 
three centuries old, where many of Dr. 
Hammond’s relatives live. In 1909 
Dr. Hammond came to Chicago and 
entered Northwestern University Med- 
ical School and after graduating he 
located in Woodlawn where he is now 
one of that section’s most prominent 
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physicians. In addition to his prac- 
tice Dr. Hammond is an instructor in 
surgery at the Northwestern University 
Medical School, is on the surgical staff 
of the Wesley Memorial Hospital and 
has been an officer in various other 
medical associations. Aside from his 
professional duties Dr. Hammond is 
president of the Woodlawn Business 
Men’s Association. He is a past presi- 
dent of the Kiwanis Club of Woodlawn 
and served as secretary of his district 
for several years. He is vitally in- 
terested in any movement for the bet- 
terment of his community. Dr. Ham- 
mond says, “In addition to the hobby 
of youth, health and happiness I couple 
with it the absence of worry for the 
reason that if every person will do the 
best they can on every problem that 
faces them there should be no reason 
for subsequent worry. The consequence 
will follow whether for good or bad 
and they should be met with courage 
and fortitude.” 


Indiana 
C, E. Enpicott 
Huntington, Indiana 

While attending the University of 
Indiana from which college he grad- 
uated, C. E. Endicott won scholastic, 
oratorical and athletic honors. He was 
a high school principal for two years 
and superintendent of Indiana Reform- 
atory Schools for four years. Mr. 
Endicott is a charter member of the 
Huntington, Kiwanis club and has 
served as its president, trustee, director, 
and in addition has held a number of 
important district offices. For recrea- 
tion Mr. Endicott enjoys fishing and 
his hobby is Kiwanis and all of its 
activities. 


Kentucky- Tennessee 
Boyp Forp 
Knoxville, Tennessee 

Boyd Ford, charter member of the 
Kiwanis Club of Knoxville, Tennessee, 
has served as president, trustee and 
director of his club and has also served 
three years as district secretary and 
one term as lieutenant governor. Mr. 
Ford is President-Treasurer of the 
Woodlawn Cemetery Company, Presi- 
dent-Treasurer of the Knoxville Arma- 
ture and Motor Works, whose business 
is that of electrifying factories, power 
plants, etc., and Secretary-T reasurer of 
the Tennessee Tool Works, whose busi- 
ness is that of perfecting and market- 
ing patented devises and equipment. 


Louisiana-Mississippi 
H. VaucHan WATKINS 
Jackson, Mississippi 
H. Vaughan Watkins has been an 
active member of the Jackson Bar since 
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attaining his majority and is one of 
the most prominent attorneys of Jack- 
son, having practised since he was 
twenty-one. He became a member of 
the Kiwanis Club of Jackson in 1918 
and in addition to being a director 
continuously since that time has been 
president of his club and a lieutenant 
governor of his district. Mr. Wat- 
kins received his education at Millsaps 
College and the University of Missis- 
sippi. In addition to his law practice 
Mr. Watkins is identified with a num- 
ber of banking and insurance institu- 
tions. His high standing in educational 
circles is indicated in the fact that he 
has been chosen president of the Board 
of Trustees of the Highs County Agri- 
cultural High School and president of 
the Jackson Board of Education. _ Mr. 
Watkins is interested in all that per- 
tains to community advancement and 
upbuilding. 


Michigan 
Lewis C. REIMANN 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 

While attending the University of 
Michigan, Lewis C. Reimann played 
left tackle on Yost’s football team and 
in 1915 was champion heavyweight 
wrestler. He was active on the campus, 
being president of the Intercollegiate 
Prohibition Association and the Uni- 
versity Y. M. C. A. After leaving 
college he entered Y. M. C. A. work 
and continued in that line of endeavor 
until called to become director of Pres- 
byterian Student work at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. He is a member of 
the Gamma Eta Gamma law fraternity, 
director of the Community Fund Asso- 
ciation and a member of the Boy Scout 
Council. During the summers Mr. 
Reimann conducts canoe treks to 
Canada. For four years he was or- 
ganizer and director of the University 
of Michigan Fresh Air Camp which 
takes care of over 400 children of the 
street each summer. Mr. Reimann has 
held the office of vice-president and 
trustee and at present is president of 
the Ann Arbor club. 


Minnesota-Dakotas 
E. G. DEMorts 
Minot, North Dakota 
E. G. DeMots, a charter member of 
the Kiwanis Club of Minot, North 
Dakota, has been a member of the 
Board of Directors since that time and 
in 1926 was district trustee. In 1924 


he was a lieutenant governor and in 
1925 was a member of the Interna- 
tional Committee on Under-privileged 
Child and chairman of the District 
Committee on Under-privileged Child. 
Mr. DeMots is in the street globe fix- 
ture business. 
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Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas 
JoHN HILi 
St. Louis, Missoura 

Ever since becoming a member of 
the Kiwanis Club of St. Louis, Mis- 
souri in 1921, John Hill has been 
active in Kiwanis affairs, having served 
club, district and International in im- 
portant capacities. In 1922-23 he was 
lieutenant governor of his district; 
chairman of several club committees, 
and in 1925 was a member of the In- 
ternational Committee on Classifica- 
tion and president of the St. Louis club 
in 1926. Mr. Hill is an ardent base- 
ball fan, loves amusements of all kinds 
and enjoys reading especially. Mr. 
Hill is in the decorating and painting 
business. 


Montana District 
Dan J. HEYFRON 
Missoula, Montana 


Dan J. Heyfron was a member of 
the U. S. Volunteer Cavalry Rough 
Riders during the Spanish-American 
War. He is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Montana and also a grad- 
uate of the Law Department of the 
University of Michigan. He is a char- 
ter member of the Missoula Kiwanis 
club and has been a director ever since, 
in addition to holding other important 
offices in his club and district. Mr. 
Heyfron owns a 120 acre farm near 
Missoula and is actively engaged in 
operating it, in addition to his law 
work, so is very much interested in 
the problem of the relationship between 
the farmer and the city man. 


Nebraska-Iowa 
Curry W. Watson 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
Curry W. Watson is a native of the 
Hoosier State but moved to Nebraska 
in 1906. He was a member of the 
faculty of the University of Nebraska 
from 1914-1921 inclusive, prior to 
which time he was City Superintendent 
of Public Schools. He is a graduate 
of the University of Nebraska with 
B.Sc. and M.A. degrees. Mr. Watson 
has been active in Kiwanis work ever 
since he was elected to membership in 
the Kiwanis Club of Lincoln, serving 
continuously as secretary of the Lin- 
coln club since 1922. He has served 
the district in the capacity of secretary, 
lieutenant governor and chairman of 
different committees. Mr. Watson says 
Kiwanis is his main diversion and when 
not working on this hobby he earns a 
livelihood by being secretary of the 
Federation of National Retailers and 
the Federated Merchants Mutual In- 
surance Company. 
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New England 


JAMES F, ARMSTRONG 
Malden, Massachusetts 
James F, Armstrong has been a mem- 
ber of the Malden club for three years 
and its president for two years. He is 
vice-president and director of the 
Chamber of Commerce, past president 
and director of the Malden Social Club 
and president of the Universalist As- 
sociates Men’s Club and takes an ac- 
tive part in all movements beneficial 
tothe community. For the past twenty- 
seven years he has been manager of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
Malden District. 


New Jersey 
Witt T. BincHam 
Millville, New Jersev 


After starting out to be a banker and 
spending fifteen years in a responsible 
position in the leading bank in Mill- 
ville, Will T. Bingham left it to de- 
vote his entire time to play-writing. He 
is the author of more than thirty plays 
and cantatas which have been much in 
demand by church choirs and amateur 
and professional dramatic societies. His 
company does an extensive mail order 
business in this line all over the United 
States and Canada, his musical play, 
“The New Minister” having been pro- 
duced in many large cities. 

Mr. Bingham is one of the charter 
members of the Millville club, was its 
first district trustee and served two 
years as lieutenant governor of the dis- 
trict. His name may be found on all 
the lists of directors of organizations 
formed for welfare work and the better- 
ment of the community. 


New York 
Dr. A. L. DANFoRTH 
W atertown, New York 


Since graduating from Cornell Vet- 
erinary College in 1911, Dr. A. L. 
Danforth has been engaged in practis- 
ing in his profession. He has been 
president of the New York Veterinary 
Medical Society and is now president 
of the Central New York Veterinary 
Medical Society. He is active in local 
organizations and community work, is 
scout commissioner for the local coun- 
cil of Boy Scouts. 

Dr. Danforth has been a Kiwanian 
since 1921 and has held many club 
and district offices. For three years he 
has been president of the County Fish 
and Game Club, an active organization 
whose activities are devoted to the 
preservation of forests and wild life. 
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Ohio 
Howarp S. SMITH 
Dayton, Ohio 

When a student at Miami Univer- 
sity Howard S. Smith won the oratori- 
cal contest for State Universities of the 
United States at the St. Louis World’s 
Fair in 1904. He later received his 
law degree at Ohio State University. 
He is a member of the Phi Beta Kappa 
fraternity. By profession he is a pat- 
ent and copyright lawyer having repre- 
sented for three years the late distin- 
guished actor and Kiwanian, Frank 
Bacon. Mr. Smith has served Kiwanis 
in many capacities, was president of 
the Dayton club in 1922 and 1923, 
trustee in 1924, lieutenant governor in 
1925 and is now chairman of the Dis- 
trict Committee on Laws and Regula- 
tions. He has been a Kiwanian for ten 
years and was chairman of the District 
Committee on Kiwanis Education in 
1918-1920. He is a member of the 
American Bar Association, was for 
many years a dean of the Y. M. C. A. 
Institute at Dayton and is now a direc- 
tor of the Dayton Research Association. 
One of his hobbies is aviation, having 
served as chairman of one of the im- 
portant committees of the National 
Aeronautic Association. He is the 
author of an article on aviation in the 
February, 1924, issue of THe Kiwanis 
MaGaAziIne and also author of a book 
entitled “Mechanics of Oral Expres- 


sion.” 


Ontario-Quebec 
W. R. Cocksurn 
Riverdale, Toronto, Ontario 

W. R. Cockburn was born in Paid- 
ley, Scotland, where he received his 
education. In 1906 he came to Canada 
and since that time has been connected 
with Rolph-Clark, Stone, Ltd., lithog- 
raphers. He is a charter member of the 
Riverdale club and has held various 
club and district offices, being general 
chairman of the district convention 
committee for the past year. A signal 
honor was conferred upon Mr. Cock- 
burn at the last district convention 
when he was adopted into the tribe of 
Ojibway Indians as a chief. Relatively 
tew whites have ever been adopted by 
the Ojibways, but among them is Sir 
Ernest Thompson Seaton. The name 
Way-kay-hey-ga,_ literally meaning 
“He Builds” was selected for Mr. 
Cockburn. Mr. Cockburn is interested 
in a number of civic organizations and 
his hobbies are boys’ work, golf and 
gardening. 





Pacific-Northwest 
A. W. Ty cer 
Olympia, Washington 
A. W. Tyler, originally a native of 
Illinois, became a charter member of 


the Kiwanis Club of Olympia, Wash- 
ington, in August, 1921, and since that 


“time he has served on a number of dis- 


trict committees and was lieutenant 
governor for the year 1926. Mr. Tyler 
is an attorney and for several years has 
served as City Attorney for Olympia. 
He is also interested in numerous civic 
activities and actively participates in 
the affairs of his state and the Ameri- 
can Bar Association. At the present 
time he is chairman of one of the im- 
portant committees of the State Bar 
Association. He took his A.B. and 
LLB. degrees at Yale and has written 
many articles on legal affairs. 


Pennsylvania 
J. Haypen OLIVER 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 

J. Hayden Oliver, who is serving 
his second term as governor of the 
Pennsylvania District, hails from the 
same city as our International Presi- 
dent. Mr. Oliver has served his club 
and district in various capacities. In 
his profession he is general counsel for 
the Glen Alden Coal Company which 
position he has held since 1921. After 
being admitted to the Bar in 1906 he 
became connected with the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western Railroad Com- 
pany and later was assistant general 
attorney for that company and solicitor 
for Pennsylvania for the United States 
Railroad Administration. 


Southwest 
H. F. Rosinson 


Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Herbert F. Robinson, commonly 
known as “General” is a native of Illi- 
nois. He spent his early years in Wis- 
consin and in 1886 started out in the 
engineering department of the C. M. 
& St. P. Railway on location, construc- 
tion and town site work. In 1887 he 
went to Arizona when that country was 
rather wild and wooly and began the 
practice of irrigation engineering and 
reclamation work. From 1902-04 he 
was City Engineer of Phoenix. Later 
he entered the employ of the United 
States as Irrigation Engineer for the 
Department of the Interior in work on 
the Indian reservations and since 1908 
he has been supervising engineer in 
charge of irrigation work in Colorado, 
New Mexico and Northern Arizona 
with headquarters at Albuquerque. 
Mr. Robinson has had the distinction 
of having been president of the Sons 
of the American Revolution of both 
Arizona and New Mexico. He served 
fourteen years in the National Guard 
and saw service during the Spanish- 
American War as a Brigadier General, 
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hence the use of the title “General” 
now. Mr. Robinson is a charter mem- 
ber of the Albuquerque Kiwanis club 
and has held various offices both in 
club and district. He was a member 
of the International Committee on At- 
tendance Contest for the year 1925-26. 
Mr. Robinson is a member of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers. 
His hobbies are Indians, photography, 


a little painting and Kiwanis. 


Texas-Oklahoma 

Frank C. SMITH 

Houston, Texas 
A brief biographical sketch is in- 
cluded with the International Commit- 
tee Chairman. In addition to being 
Governor of the Texas-Oklahoma Dis- 
trict, Mr. Smith is Chairman of the 
International Committee on Kiwanis 
Education. He is one of the youngest 
and most energetic leaders in Kiwanis. 


Utah-Idaho 


WaLTerR ADAMS 
Provo, Utah 


After graduating from the Univer- 
sity of Utah, Walter Adams spent two 
years in Europe. Later he followed 
accounting, then insurance, and for the 
past twelve years has been in the pub- 
lic utilities business, now being local 
manager of a large gas and coke com- 
pany doing business in various cities in 
Utah. Mr. Adams is a charter member 
of the Provo Kiwanis club, served as its 
third president and has been a director 
continuously. He has been on the 
Provo Board of Education for five 
years and at present is president of the 
board. For two years he was on the 
Board of Lectureship of the Extension 
Division of the University of Utah. 
His hobbies are mountain climbing, 
out-door study and the reading of so- 
cial philosophy. Kiwanis appeals to 
Mr. Adams as the most effective or- 
ganized movement in America dedi- 
cated to charting the way for thinking 
men to find true happiness in life. 


Western Canada 


R. A. DarKER 
Calgary, Alberta 

R. A. Darker is a charter member 
of the Calgary club and its first presi- 
dent. It is interesting to note that Mr. 
Darker was born in Westmeath, Ire- 
land. In the business world he is 
Advisory Manager for the Canada Life 
Association and he tells us his hobbies 
are fishing and shooting. 
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West Virginia 
RANDOLPH Bras 
Williamson, West Virginia 


In addition to being the first presi- 
dent of the Williamson, West Virginia 
club, Randolph Bias has served as 
trustee and director and also on several 
district committees. He is also active 
in other civic organizations in William- 
son. Mr. Bias is an attorney by pro- 
fession, being a member of the County, 
State and American Bar Associations. 
He was president of the West Virginia 
Bar Association in 1926. His hobbies 
are West Virginia and Kiwanis, both 
of which he boosts, praises and loves. 
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He is a football fan, his friends say, 
and a bridge fiend. 


Wisconsin-U pper Michigan 
JosHua L. JoHNs 
Appleton, Wisconsin 

Joshua L. Johns graduated from the 
law department of the University of 
Chattanooga and the Yale University 
Law School. He practised law in 
Chattanooga for four years and within 
that time he held the chair of Corpora- 
tion Law and Bailment Carriers in the 
university besides acting as assistant 
athletic coach. His early education 
was completed in the schools of Rich- 
land Center, Wisconsin, in which city 
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he was born, and after leaving Chatta- 
nooga, Mr. Johns returned to Richland 
Center to enter a law partnership. Mr. 
Johns is a charter member of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Appleton, having moved 
to that city in 1920, was its first presi- 
dent, and has held many other im- 
portant offices in his club, district and 
International. 

In addition to his law practice Mr. 
Johns has always been more or less 
identified with business affairs. At an 
early age he was vice-president of a 
bank and‘has held important offices on 
boards of directors of a number of 
banks and business houses. Although 
he has never held a major political 
office, he has been active in the field of 
politics wherever he lived. 


Assimilating New Members 


By DR. W. J. CARRINGTON 


Memser, INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE ON CONVENTION PROGRAM; 


Past Governor, New Jersey District 


STUDY of one of our twenty- 
nine Kiwanis districts shows 
that, in 1925, from a total 
membership of 3,288 there 

was a membership loss of 546. Addi- 
tions more than replaced these dele- 
tions, but an annual mortality of 16 
per cent is too high. Change of ad- 
dress, change of classification and 
death accounts for but 2 per cent. The 
other 14 per cent is preventable and 
therefore reflects upon Kiwanis. Either 
we are careless in selecting new mem- 
bers, or we are not assimilating them. 

A further study of these deletions 
reveals the significant fact that of the 
16 per cent loss, only 3 per cent are 
charter members. Who do they stick? 
We think of them as the pick of the 
pile, but I doubt whether charter mem- 
bers who join during the heat of an 
organizing campaign are more care- 
fully picked than those who come in 
later. The fact is that charter mem- 
bers are five times as adhesive as new 
members. My study of the reason for 
this convinces me that charter members 
stick because they receive adequate 
preliminary personal instruction from 
a trained teacher, the field representa- 
tive. Do we give new members 
adequate, preliminary personal instruc- 
tion after the field representative has 
gone? We do not. 

For the past three years, every man 
elected to membership in the Asbury 


Park club received a preliminary heart 
to heart talk in the private office of 
the Chairman of the Committee on 
Kiwanis Education. The aims, aspira- 
tions, and accomplishments of Kiwanis 
were enumerated. The obligations of 
attendance, committee service, and of 
finances were fully explained. He was 
told frankly not to join Kiwanis un- 
less he could live up to these obliga- 


tions and give Kiwanis the full 
measure of his devotion. Since the 


adoption of that plan of preliminary 
instruction, no new man, so taught, 
has left Kiwanis, and, with one ex- 
ception, all have attended 100 per cent 
of the meetings. 

The success of the plan depends 
upon an efficient Committee on Kiwanis 
Education. Too often the president 
selects as chairman the superintendent 
of schools, on the lazy, nebulous as- 
sumption that somehow that fits him 
for the job. The personnel of the com- 
mittee should include those men, school 
men or not, who know Kiwanis and 
who have heart interest in the club. 

The new member’s reception into 
the club is of prime importance. He 
should be seated at the speakers’ table 
beside the man who proposed him, or 
better still, beside his business com- 
petitor, who introduces him, and tells 
the club something of the man and his 
work. The Committee on Kiwanis 
Education ought then be given a 





reasonable time on the program for an 
address of welcome, which is just that, 
and not hackneyed oration on the ideals 
of Kiwanis. It should possess brevity, 
freshness, dignity and _ spontaneity. 
After the address the club should wel- 
come the new man by rising. 

With proper preliminary instruction 
and dignified reception into Kiwanis, 
what then of the new member? Is 
his assimilation complete? By no 
means! His education has just begun. 
Habits must be formed. Regular at- 
tendance, for example, is pretty much 
a matter of habit. The new member is 
receptive and pliable. Many clubs 
have already sensed the importance of 
this early guidance, and have evolved 
plans of assimilation. One of the best 
of these is the tutor plan. Under this 
system the Committee on Kiwanis 
Education plans a three months’ sched- 
ule for each new member. Every 
weekly luncheon, for twelve weeks, a 
different tutor is assigned to the new 
member, who is caught with his guard 
down. The work is definitely laid 
out. It is the tutor’s job to see that 
his charge is present, and is introduced 
to as many old members as time per- 
mits. During the meeting he sits 
with his pupil, and by example and 
precept educates him in Kiwanis. 
Thus, the tutor is instantly on his 
feet at flag salute, sings the first and 
(Turn to page 115) 
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Staff and Workers at International Headquarters 


IWANIANS, I count it a privilege to introduce to 
you through the photographs on the opposite page 
the staff and workers of International Headquar- 

ters, since the great majority of our members will probably 
never have the privilege of visiting International Head- 
quarters to meet them personally. 

In the work of International Headquarters the Interna- 
tional Secretary is assisted by an Assistant Secretary, eight 
department heads and two department assistants, and 
clerical force of fifty-seven. There are also thirteen field 
representatives building new clubs. 

The general supervisory work is carried on through the 
Executive Department by the International Secretary, 
Assistant Secretary George W. Kimball and by Thomas 
B. Marshall who gives this work half his time. The Sec- 
retary devotes his labors primarily to codperation with 
the President, Board of Trustees, Board committees, Inter- 
national committees, serving as Secretary of the Board 
of Trustees, the International Council, and the Executive 
Committee and preparing the agendas for their meetings 
and carrying through on all actions. He gives much time 
as Editor of THe Kiwanis MaGazine and spends some 
time in the field attending various meetings. At the time 
of the Annual Convention, he takes full executive charge of 
its management. Assistant Secretary Kimball gives de- 
tailed supervision to the departmental work of Interna- 
tional Headquarters, cares for certain executive correspond- 
ence, and gives special attention to the finances and to the 
building of the semi-annual budgets. Mr. Marshall is 
assigned certain executive tasks and correspondence. 

The Extension Department is in charge of Thomas B. 
Marshal! who gives half his time to this work. This de- 
partment cares for all phases of the work of building new 
clubs—survey files, correspondence with sponsoring clubs 
and committees and district officers, and direction of the 
field representatives in their building and educating of new 
clubs. 

The Department of Service is in charge of Percy R. 
Monson, assisted by Parker Hughes. This department 
renders a standardized service to new clubs including 
further instructions to officers and committees, and carries 
through plans for the presentation of charters. It also 
renders service to all except the extremely weak clubs, upon 
requests from clubs or upon information secured from club 
monthly reports and district visitation reports. 

The Department of Special Service, under the direction 
of George S. French assisted by John E. VanBerschot, 
gives special attention through correspondence and through 
personal visits to assisting extremely weak clubs, codperat- 
ing with the district officers in this rehabilitation work as 
does the E xtension Department in building new clubs. 

The Magazine Department isin charge of Charles 
Reynolds. As managing editor he cares for the details 
of gathering material, proof reading, make-up and publi- 
cation and as advertising manager directs the securing of 


advertising. The International Secretary as editor main- 
tains close supervision over the content and make-up of the 
Magazine and Roe Fulkerson as editorial writer furnishes 
for each issue two pages of editorials and his personal 
page. 

Mr. Lawrence H. Dierks is in charge of the work of 
the Department of Publicity. This department creates and 
places International publicity, furnishes news items for the 
use of clubs and districts and copy and cuts for special 
newspaper editions, and studies the ten thousand newspaper 
clippings received each month for suggestions. Mr. Dierks 
also takes charge of the publicity of Annual Conventions. 

Merton S. Heiss as convention manager in charge of the 
Convention Department, makes the surveys of cities whose 
clubs extend invitations for the Annual Convention, has 
charge of the convention office in the convention city and 
the detailed management of the convention plans through- 
out the year. At the time of the Annual Convention, the 
International Secretary takes active administrative charge 
with the assistance of Mr. Heiss and all other staff men. 

The Department of Records and Statistics, in charge of 
Harold E. Adams, is divided into three bureaus: (1) the 
Bureau of Circulation and Classification maintains mem- 
bership and classification records and the subscription list 
of THE Krwanis MaGazineE; (2) the Bureau of Tabula- 
tion and Research studies all newspaper clippings, club 
and district bulletins and printed matter, reports of clubs, 
etc., referring information to proper departments, and de- 
velops statistics; (3) the Bureau of Reports checks in 
monthly, annual, and semi-annual reports of clubs, visita- 
tion and other reports from districts, together with reports 
for contests. 

Albert T. Wagner is in charge of the Department of 
Office Management which is divided into four bureaus: 
(1) the Bureau of Service cares for the incoming mail, tele- 
phone and telegraph service, the automatic typewriters and 
general office routine; (2) the Bureau of Accounts has 
charge of all accounting; (3) the Bureau of Supplies re- 
ceives supplies, maintains the stock room and cares for 
orders; (4) the Bureau of Filing, Mailing, Mimeograph- 
ing, etc., cares for the general files, outgoing mail, mimeo- 
graphing, addressogr raphing, etc. 

The International Secretary surely ieiielltes the 
fidelity, coéperation, and efficiency of staff and workers who 
labor together as a “Headquarters’ family” under the ideal 
“We do best what others do well.” 

Come to see us when you can but always be assured that 
we are doing our very best at all times to render the maxi- 
mum service to Kiwanis. 
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STAFF OF INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


From left to right: Percy R. Monson, Department of Service; Parker Hughes, Department of Service; Thomas B. Marshall, Department of Extension; 

Merton S. Heiss, Convention Department; John E. Van Berschot, Department of Special Service; Fred. C. W. Parker, Secretary; George W. Kimball, 

sistant Secretary; Charles Reynolds, Magazine Department; Lawrence H. Dierks, Department of Publicity; Hareld E. Adams, Department of Records 
and Statistics; Albert T. Wagner, Department of Office Management; George S. French, Department of Special Service. 
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International Headquarters Christmas party in the Bal Tabarin of the Hetel Sherman, Chicago. 
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The Lincoln Quality 


“An -Analysis of the Intangible 


By CHARLES H. OMO 


SUPERINTENDENT OF Pusiic ScHOOLS; VANDERGRIFT, PENNSYLVANIA 


OWN through that great gal- 
axy of personalities that 
have stamped their powerful 
influence upon the civiliza- 

tion in which they lived, the greatest 
perhaps, outside of the Gallilean 
Christ, Abraham Lincoln grips our at- 
tention and thrills our souls. 

The forces that make great character 
and determine all life are: Heredity, 
Environment, Education, and God. 
Each has its important part in the un- 
folding of any life. 

At this period of the year when we 
celebrate the birthday of our immortal 
Lincoln we wonder as we study his 
career, Just what determined his great- 
ness and why he was picked from 
among the rest of his fellows, 

It was not in his birth, although he 
was born of honorable and honest 
parents. He did not boast of his an- 
cestors, he wanted men to take him for 
what he was, regardless of his an- 
cestry. 

It was not in his great education. 
His schooling was very meager and 


; 
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| War Debt Articles Begin Next Month 


Lincoln, himself, at one time said, that 
his entire schooling put together would 
make about one year. His favorite 





books were the Bible, Aesop’s Fables, 
Pilgrim’s Progress, Robinson Crusoe, 
and the Life of Washington. At the 
age of fourteen he could read and write 
fairly well. He was an adept student 
of nature and learned more rapidly 
than the average boy. He was a great 
reader and would often travel miles to 
get a new book. His knowledge, humor 


and gift of story telling made him a 
favorite wherever he went. 

The Lincoln quality does not con- 
sist in wealth. No luxury of comfort 
was known to him in his boyhood days. 
His people were very poor and his 
early life was one of want. His home 
was a cabin with a loft to sleep in and 
the open sky for his roof. His cloth- 
ing was mostly made from skins of 
animals. 

This great Lincoln quality did con- 
sist in seeing his duty clearly, right- 
eously, and with a vision. In his own 
words he said, “Let us have faith that 
right makes might; and in that faith 
let us to the end dare to do our duty 
as we understand it.” 

Early in life when he saw the slave 
market in the South it so impressed him 
that he then said, “If I ever get a 
chance to hit that thing, I'll hit it, and 
I'll hit it hard.” 

He was honest and fearless in his 
determination to do the right, and 
never allowed himself to be hampered 

(Turn to page 116) 
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Series Will Present Facts, Arguments and Constructive Proposals—Kiwanis + 
International Holds No Brief For or -Against Modification 
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first of the special series of articles covering all 
phases of the problem of the international war 
debts will be published. 

The first four articles which will present the facts 
regarding the war debts, without arguments, are as 
follows: 

1. The Origin and Economic Significance of the 

War Debts 
The Predicament of the Debtor Nations 
The Policies of the Creditor Nations 
The Present Account of the United States with 

Our Debtors 

These articles are being prepared by Miss Alice S. 
Cheyney of Philadelphia, who is indebted for her data 
to the Institute of Economics, Washington, D. C., of 
which Dr. Harold G. Moulten is Director. 

Following this first part of the series, the second 
part consisting of five articles will present arguments 
concerning the settlement of this problem which affects 
all countries. The subjects of these five articles and 
the authors, men of the highest authority on the subject, 
are as follows: 


| N the next issue of THE KrwaNnis MAGAZINE the 
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“The Economic Arguments Against Modifications 
of the Settlements,” by Professor Jacob H. Hol- 





lander, Department of Economics, Johns Hopkins 
University 

“Moral and Political Arguments Against Modifica- 
tions of the Settlements,” by Hon. Theodore E. 
Burton, Congressman from Ohio, House of Repre- 
sentatives 

“Effect on Debtor Countries if the Debts are Paid,” 
by Professor Ernest M. Patterson, Department of 
Economics, Pennsylvania University 

“Effect on Creditor Countries if the Debts are 
Paid,” by Professor Edwin R. A. Seligman, De- 
partment of Economics, Columbia University 
“Constructive Proposals,” by Dr. Harold G. Moul- 
ton, Director of the Institute of Economics, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Kiwanis International holds no brief for or against 
modification of the settlements. THE KIwANIs MaAGa- 
ZINE will present the facts of the case and the views 
of these independent writers so that more intelligent 
opinions can be formed. 

The publication of this series of articles is under 
the direction of the Committee on International Public 
Affairs, of which Past International President Harry 
E. Karr is Chairman. 
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Chemistry 1s King 

All industries are basically founded on practical chem- 
istry. Manufacturing, building, transportation, all have 
their tap-roots deep in the soil of chemistry; so deep that 
progress, advancement, continuing to keep abreast of the 
times, depends to a large extent on these industries’ knowl- 
edge and use of chemistry. 

Previous to the late war Germany dominated the world 
because of her knowledge of chemistry and absolute con- 
trol of the manufacture of most organic chemicals. Did 
another nation develop the manufacture of one organic 
compound and did Germany flood the market with it at 
lower and yet lower prices until the new industry wilted 
and died? 

With the coming of the war this continent had to throw 
off the chemical shackles of Germany. Today we make 
as good chemicals, and at as low prices as were ever pro- 
duced abroad. Germany today acknowledges defeat in 
that she has sent her emissaries here to sell her patents 
realizing that they are useless to her. 

The first pound of indigo produced in this country eight 
years ago cost the manufacturer $455,000. Today the 
same manufacturer delivers indigo at ten cents a pound 
and makes money. He has learned to use his by-products, 
which have reduced his overhead to a point where he could 
scrap the indigo and prosper on them alone. 

Leading industrial chemists predict that in ten years not 
one pound of cotton will be grown in the United States. 
In India, China, and Brazil cotton can be produced by 
cheap labor at a price around five cents a pound, much 
less than it can be grown for on this continent. In the 
next breath these men say that even five cent cotton will 
be useless as wood pulp can be laid down in the chemical 
plant at still less money and out of it can be made better 
cloth than can be made of cotton. 

Thistles or milkweed will answer better for the coarse 
cloth used for overalls, tarpaulins and the like, than cotton. 
They tell us that the scrub pine, considered the curse of 
the South for years, will become its most valuable asset. 
Its pulp will make a better textile than the cotton which 
is now cultivated with so much care and heart and purse 
burnings. 

It may not be long until we see the spectacle of the 
cotton farmer puffing his pipe contentedly on the piazzo 
while the milkweed grows rank in what was formerly his 
cotton field and the shrill whirr of the mowing machine 
cutting it takes the place of darkies singing as they picked 
the cotton. 

Revolutionary ? Not at all. Merely the view-point of an 
industrial chemist. Not only farmers, but all of us, look 
through the spectacles of our fathers and refuse to see 
the new vision. Call in the biggest industrial chemist in 
your neighborhood and ask him to forecast the next ten 
years of chemical advancement. If your club does not 
also bring him before meetings of your farmers it will 
miss an opportunity for farmer education, and consequent 
better relation, that comes but rarely. 
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Chemistry is industrial king ; a young king just beginning 
to reign on this continent, whose sway will affect every 
human being. Let us get its view-point and trim our sails 
to meet the revolutions resulting. 

It may be partially a dream. But on this continent 
brains and money have made industrial dreams come true. 
Canada and the United States have awakened to indus- 
trial independence. Slowly but surely the great open 
spaces have been filled; now agriculture is yielding to 
industry. In this transformation chemistry is playing the 
largest part. We who know least of its possibilities will 
suffer greatest in our adjustment to the new conditions. 
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Man’s two favorite animals have never been 
conquered. He loves and ceddles both. One 
ws the cat. 
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( ‘auses 


Beware of that speaker or member who is the advocate 
of a “cause.” When any man feels that any cause, no 
matter how good, is the one important thing in life, he 
is a one-sided man who must be watched lest he warp the 
organization in behalf of his hobby. 

An enthusiastic convert to the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals severely whipped her son be- 
cause he pulled the ears of her cat. 

A group of well meaning New Englanders, organized 
for the worthy purpose of inculcating religious freedom, 
chased Roger Williams out of the state because he failed to 
exhibit a fondness for the particular brand of religion they 
favored. 

Devotees of a “cause” are likely to set it, like a Golden 
Calf, on a pedestal and worship it to the neglect of equally 
important matters. All such are prone to paradoxical ex- 
tremes. 

Kiwanis has certain objectives, the scope of which is 
wide enough for a diversified line of activities in which 
every member can codperate heartily. No one of these 
should be followed with fanatical devotion to the detri- 
ment of the others. Such methods bend Kiwanis to fit 
certain “causes” and are apt to make a club as single tracked 
in its operations as are the zealots in their “cause.” 

When Kiwanis allows itself to become simply a cog in 
the wheel of some other movement, no matter how worth 
while, it ceases to be a Kiwanis club and becomes a chap- 
ter or branch of the movement to whose kite it has con- 
sented to act as a tail. 

Kiwanis is daily asked to put its power behind this, that 
or the other movement for the common weal. All these 
movements are good. But such force as Kiwanis has, and 
this is great indeed, can only be wasted by trying to push 
everything that comes along. 
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The enthusiasm of the rabid disciple of the “‘cause”’ is 
contagious. Let us step more carefully in proportion to 
the enthusiasm, the burning zeal, the overwhelming ora- 
tory of the bubbling advocate of a “cause.” 
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l raged - 1 We men and awoman. 
Comedy: Two women and a man. 
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Our (lub 1s Different 


There can be no more erroneous idea than the one which 
is expressed in the caption of this editorial. What applies 
to one club applies in a modified way to all clubs. The 
same motives which actuate one group of business and 
professional men in one community, motivate any group of 
like men in another community. The same ideals, the 
same high purposes, the same reactions, in slightly varying 
degrees, come from all the different groups. 

Club singing is a splendid example. How often do we 
hear the statement, “Oh, we can’t make our boys sing. 
They are different.” With all due respect for the feelings 
of hard working unappreciated song leaders everywhere, 
that statement is not true. Any club can be made to sing 
and enjoy it, if the leader knows how to inspire his audi- 
ence. 

When there is poor singing in a club there is a lack of 
something in the song leader. There are half a dozen 
men in Kiwanis who can make any club on the continent 
sing its head off and beg for the chance to do more of it. 
If the leader now working with a club finds he cannot 
make it sing, let him blame himself. It may be they are 
too well acquainted with him, it may be their musical 
education is not sufficient to appreciate the selections he 
makes, it may be that he is long on music but short on 
personality. 

But any club can be made to sing by the right song leader. 
Most song leaders are long suffering, most song leaders 
work hard for little glory and no compensation. But 
the interest of the club must be served. There is no better 
way to develop club spirit than through hearty, enthusias- 
tic singing. The club should not only put forth its best 
effort to support the song leader, but the song leader should 
by all means attend the conference of the Committee on 
Music at both district and International conventions. 

That club which has a dynamic song leader inspiring 
it to warble sweetly or, what is more important, enthusias- 
tically, should congratulate itself on its good fortune. 
The club which does not sing misses half the fun of Ki- 
wanis. Its song leader should bestir himself and if unable 
to improve the condition should try to induce some other 
man with different methods to try his hand. 

No, clubs are not different, presidents, secretaries, song 
leaders and program committee chairmen vary, but clubs 
as a group are all as much alike as two carbon copies of 
the same letter. 
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No repaint job, however artistic, can turn 
a pre-war car into a sport model, 


‘Just a Thought 


Two strangers sitting in the smoking compartment of a 
Pullman journeying through the Middle West had dis- 
cussed things of general interest for half an hour. Each 
was unaware of the other’s name and business. 

As the train approached a fair sized town one said to 
the other, “Have you ever been here?” “No,” was the 
reply, “but I have a number of friends in this town.” 
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The conversation drifted on. Another town was reached 
and the same question asked and the same answer given. 
This was repeated at the third town and then the inguirer 
became curious. “I do not quite get you,” he said. “You 
say you have never been in any of the towns through this 
section and yet you claim to have a number of friends in 
each of them. What is your business ?” 

“It is not business,” replied his travelling companion. 
“I have friends in every town of any importance in the 
United States and Canada. I am a Kiwanian.” 

It is a worth-while thought. Every Kiwanian has a 
hundred thousand friends scattered through sixteen hun- 
dred towns on this continent, friends who will greet him 
with a ready smile of Kiwanis friendship and think of 
him and his city as he thinks of them and theirs. 
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After looking at an exhibit of bow legged 
Queen Anne furniture one can not help but 
wonder how the good queen herself would have 
looked in a modern short skirt. 
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Boyology 


Students of Boyology, as the new cult is termed, have 
been given some worth-while instruction in what a boy 
does with his time, how he likes to play and just what it 
takes for a parent to rise to his level. We used to think 
we had to lower ourselves to the level of our children to 
play with them. 

A boy has the usual eight thousand seven hundred and 
sixty hours in his year. On the average he sleeps three 
thousand six hundred and fifty of these hours. He puts 
in five hundred and fifty of them eating, he is at school one 
thousand of them and the other three thousand five hun- 
dred and sixty hours should be enclosed in a red loop, as 
they are his spare or leisure hours. 

During these three thousand five hundred and sixty 
hours he is made into a cracksman or a mechanical en- 
gineer. During those hours he becomes a forger or a 
skilled pen artist drawing cartoons for great newspapers. 
This is the time when he learns to be a pot house politician 
or a great lawyer if he has the gift of speech. During 
these hours his mathematical mind turns to stud poker 
and galloping dominoes or to expert accounting. 

Almost in exact proportion to the amount of time and 
guidance he receives from his father during these times does 
he approximate one of these extremes. 

All men who have children, or who feel responsibility 
for the under-privileged children of others, must realize 
that during those three thousand five hundred and sixty 
leisure hours of the formative period of a boy’s life, there 
is some of God's and civilization’s most glorious work to 
be done. 

Shall it be accomplished with kindly blundering, with- 
out knowing the nature of the reactions of the boy whom 
we propose to help, or shall we employ the methods we use 
in our business and call in to help us the men, the books 
and the teachings of experts on boyology and of vocational 
guidance? The answer is obvious. 

We are all too prone to poohpooh the idea that any one 
knows more about boys than we do. Weren't we all boys 
once ourselves? True. So also we all once had the 
measles, but we do not thus qualify as a measle expert, 
when one of our children gets hit. We call in an expert 
to advise us. In our efforts to guide our children in their 
futures it is well to use the experts who have studied the 
nature and difficulties of handling our boys during these 
three thousand five hundred and sixty hours out of every 
year. They are zero hours, indeed! 
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Canada’s Diamond Jubilee, 1927 


Sixtieth Anniversary of Confederation to be (elebrated—Orillia Kiwanis (lub 


HE announcement that His 
Royal Highness, the Prince of 
Wales, and possibly the Right 
Hon. Stanley Baldwin, Prime 
Minister of Great Britain, will visit 
Canada in 1927, for the purpose of tak- 
ing part in the Dominion Day celebra- 
tion, July 1, recalls the fact that the 
movement to celebrate the Diamond 
Jubilee of Confederation on a truly 


‘national scale was first publicly pro- 


posed at a meeting of the Kiwanis 
Club of Orillia, Ontario. 

At the meeting of the Orillia Ki- 
wanis club, on July 5, 1926, the speaker 
for the day was Mr. C. Harold Hale, 
Editor of the Orillia Packet and Times. 
In a thirty-minute address, Mr. Hale 
appealed to the members of the club to 
sponsor a movement for the fitting 
celebration of the Sixtieth Anniversary 
of Confederation, July 1, 1927. He 
outlined very briefly 
some of the features of 
a programme which 
might be made to cover 
a three days’ celebration. 
A notable suggestion 
was that their Majesties, 
King George and Queen 
Mary, should be invited 
to come to Canada for 
the occasion. 

The club heartily ap- 
proved and adopted Mr. 
Hale’s suggestion, ap- 
pointed a committee to 
invite representatives of 
other organizations, in- 
cluding civic bodies, to 
meet and consider the 
project in detail. This 
committee gave its unan- 
imous approval, and the 
project was crystallized 
by the formation of a 
committee of ten, which 
functioned as the Orillia 
Diamond Jubilee Execu- 
tive. Of this Executive 
of ten, five were mem- 
bers of the Kiwanis club, 
the chairman being Mr. 
W. Cecil George, past 
president; and the sec- 
retary-treasurer, the au- 
thor of this article. The 


artist. 


Plays Important Part 


By THOMAS G. KING 


CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON PuBLiIciry, 


Kiwanis Cius oF OriLuia, OnTARIO 


programme as outlined by Mr. Hale 
was adopted in toto, and broadcast over 
Canada from coast to coast. 

The Orillia Jubilee Executive la- 
bored diligently for over two months, 
sending out the provisional programme 
and an inspirational letter to represent- 
ative public men, heads of educational 
institutions, officers of service clubs, 
and many others, covering every city 
and town from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific. The project was received en- 
thusiastically and the response was 
hearty and unanimous. Representative 
men in public life, heads of universi- 
ties, civic and other officials, wrote in 
reply, many of them at considerable 
length, and all offering their services 
in furtherance of the project. The 


public press also cordially supported 
the movement. 
The proposal having now been fairly 





Menument te Champlain erected at Orillia, Ontario, July 1, 1925. 
the huge fifty-ton bronze memorial by Vernen March, noted English sculptor and 
The figure is of bronze, twelve feet high and weighs three tons. Side 
groups, “Christianity” and “Commerce” (in bronze), alse weigh three tons each. 
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and successfully launched, the Orillia 
Executive sought the best means of 
carrying out the details of the celebra- 
tion as a national undertaking. The 
District Convention of the Ontario- 
Quebec Kiwanis District at Toronto, 
September 20, 21, 1926 heartily en- 
dorsed the project in a strongly worded 
resolution. It was also brought to the 
attention of the National Association 
of Canadian Clubs, in annual session 
at Ottawa about the same time, the 
president of Orillia Canadian Club, 
Mr. O. Garnet Smith, and an enthusi- 
astic member of the Jubilee Executive, 
presenting and supporting the resolu- 
tion, which finally was unanimously 
adopted. Eventually the whole matter 
was turned over to the Associated Ca- 
nadian Clubs, as it was felt their organ- 
ization was the most suitable from a 
national standpoint, and having as 
they already do, clubs 
functioning in every city 
and most of the towns 
from coast to coast. This 
national organization, of 
which Mr. Graham 
Spry, Ottawa, Ontario, 
is the Secretary, has 
since waited upon the 
Dominion Government, 
and secured the approv- 
al of the Cabinet, and 
the Government has now 
undertaken not only to 
foster the project but to 
provide financial and 
other assistance to put 
the celebration over in a 
large way. 

The International 
Committee on Public 
Affairs for Canada is 
fostering this celebra- 
tion and is codperating 
to interest all Canadian 
Kiwanis clubs to help 
make the occasion a 
memorable one. 

The Right Hon. W. 
L. Mackenzie King, 
Prime Minister of Can- 
ada, while in attendance 
at the Imperial Confer- 
ence held recently in 

(Turn to page 110) 
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Classification 

This committee recently held a meeting in 
Chicago and planned an aggressive cam- 
paign of education in regard to classification 
in Kiwanis, 

foo many Kiwanians see classification 
from a wrong angle and in consequence 
classification is the one fine principle in 
Kiwanis that is least understood and most 
flagrantly ignored. From the very con- 
ception of Kiwanis it has been the intention 


and 


custom to select members as direct and 
personal representatives of the various busi- 
ness and professions in a community, and in 
order that each business and profession may 
have a wniform share of representation it 
was originally decided that only two repre- 
sentatives would be selected from each busi- 
ness or profession, These representatives 
must be from those who stand highest in the 
estimation of their associates and competitors 
in their own line of business or profession 
and it is only in this way that a quality 
membership in Kiwanis can be obtained. 

Men thus chosen bring to the Kiwanis club 
duly authenticated credentials from their 
own business or profession and they bring 
the influence of the people of their own trade, 
and in consequence of their thus being fit 
representatives of their business or profession 
they re-echo back with authority to their own 
people the fine sentiment, ideals, and leader- 
ship that is developed in Kiwanis. 

Classification is a fundamental principle 
upon which Kiwanis has been built and it 
must never be confused as a whim of the 
moment. You cannot trifle with classification 
without attacking one of the fundamental 
principles of our great organization, and 
who would be the man so heartless as to 
put in peril the glorious structure that has 
been erected in Kiwanis by attacking or 
weakening the foundation upon which the 
structure stands, Every Kiwanian and 
especially officers and members of the Com- 
mittees on Classifica- 
tion should read and 
digest the booklet 
“Classification in Ki- 
wanis.” Your club 
secretary will gladly 
supply you with a 
copy. 

. > » 
Inter-Club 
Relations 

Kiwanians will 
know each other bet- 
ter through visiting 
each other more, 
Clubs as well as in- 
dividuals, become 
narrow and _ selfish 
through isolation. 
Inter-club gatherings 





serve to inspire and enthuse members 
and send them back to their respective clubs 
with higher ideals, finer purposes and a 
better understanding of what Kiwanis truly 
means, They serve to develop a cordial 
understanding and a finer fellowship 
through contact and association. Through 
such inter-club relations we may supplant 
sectional jealousies, animosities and selfish- 
ness with hospitality, cordiality and friend- 
liness, 

If each club will include in its year’s 
program, an inter-club meeting at which it 
will act as the host to one or more neighbor- 
ing clubs, and will plan to attend at least 
one other such meeting as a visiting club, 
Kiwanis morale will be strengthened and a 
cordial fellowship created between the re- 
spective clubs. 

Attendance at International and District 
Conventions will arouse a greater enthusi- 
asm in the respective clubs. All-Kiwanis 
Night and District Inter-Club Day or Week, 
appeal to the fellowship instinct in every 
Kiwanian and should be encouraged. 

A splendid means of securing the attend- 
ance of the stay-at-home member at other 
clubs is the plan of taking five or six men 
to visit a neighboring club each week under 
the leadership of the Club Committee on 
Inter-Club Relations. Club contests between 
clubs as clubs, with the losers entertaining 
the winners at dinner, athletic contests, and 
the plan of having one club put on. the 
program for another club have been unusu- 
ally successful. 

These suggestions are offered by your 
Committee in the hope that the District and 
Club Committees on Inter-club Relations 
will coéperate in encouraging a greater 
activity along the lines of inter-club rela- 
tions, that the fullest advantage may be 
taken of this splendid opportunity to quicken 
Kiwanis interest, and to disseminate Ki- 
wanis education in the broadest possible way. 


Under-privileged Child 

The Committee on Under-privileged Child 
has had printed and distributed to each 
club a complete program for personal service 
to the under-privileged child. The complete 
adoption of this program is urged. The 
program has been thoroughly tested and 
every part of it found absolutely workable. 

Heretofore this under-privileged child 
work has been suggested to every club, but 
the committee has left the question of just 
what the clubs would do with it to their 
own choice. Many of the clubs have turned 
to the Boy Scouts, others to the Y. M. C. A., 
still others to other well-directed organiza- 
tions with the result that in the lacking of a 
definite program the activities while most 
commendable were following to a greater 
or lesser degree of joining with other na- 
tional and international organizations, that 
are well organized and functioning today. 
In the opinion of the Committee on Under- 
privileged Child our efforts were more or 
less misdirected in line with what is really 
termed under-privileged child work, for the 
major portion of the boys in both the Boy 
Scouts and the Y. M. C. A, are not under- 
privileged. 

This detailed program, prepared after 
much study, gives every club a_ practical 
basis for its activity. 

Our suggested program for 1927 will deal 
absolutely with. under-privileged children 
and the profit that will come to the clubs 
that adopt this program is beyond expression, 
Personal service is what counts. Personal 
service with the elimination of check writ- 
ing should appeal to every club. The spirit 
of leadership, guidance, and direction of 
under-privileged children in a mental, moral, 
physical and spiritual way’ should impress 
itself upon the hearts of every Kiwanian. 

The complete adoption. of:this program of 
the Committee on Under-privileged Child 

is urged. Call a spe- 











of the Orphans’ Home of the Syned of Alabama. 
100 


cial meeting of your 
Board of Directors 
with the chairman of 
this committee to 
thoroughly discuss 
this program and 
then put it into prac- 
tise. Do hot attempt 
to take on more un- 
der-privileged boys 
than you will be able 
to handle - satisfac- 
torily, but give the 
best of each club to 
the adoption of this 
program. Study the 





“Janet Erskine Ramsay Building” donated by Governor Erskine Ramsay of the Alabama District to program which has 
the Syned of Alabama at Talladega in memory of his mother. The building is erected on the campus 
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Utah-Idaho 

Due to illness in the family of District 
Secretary Boyes the report of the district 
convention has just been received and 
though late, it contains many interesting 
facts. 

The Utah-Idaho District closed its con- 
vention held at Logan, Utah, last August, 
with the election of Walter Adams, Provo, 
Utah, as District Governor for 1927 and the 
following Lieutenant Governors: Ben C. 
Call, Brigham City, Utah; Percy H. Craven, 
Eureka, Utah; A. L. Givens, Boise, Idaho; 
Jas. H. Anderson, Blackfoot, Idaho. Idaho 
Falls, Idaho, was recommended as the next 
convention city. 

Twenty-three clubs were represented at 
this convention with a total registration of 
360. 

Important conferences were held. The 
presidents’ conference, presided over by Dr. 
George B. Crabtree, discussed attendance, 
committees, and duties; trustees’ conference 
with District Governor J. B. Gowen presid- 
ing, recommended that the secretary turn 
over all International material to the board 
of directors and that the trustees receive 
copies of all letters sent to the secretary by 
district officers; secretaries’ conference, Jean 
N. Bistline presiding, discussed the work of 
the committees, weekly letters, attendance 
programs, etc. At the members’ conference 
which was presided over by Judge W. H. 
Reeder, Jr., the following resolutions were 
adopted: “Resolved, that we recommend in 
this district that great care be exercised in 
the selection of men for Kiwanis member- 
ship, that they be educated in Kiwanis 
idcals and purposes, that clubs be encouraged 
to have definite objectives and that officers 
be requested to see that every member has 
something to do and thus avoid having mere 
“luncheoning” members in the clubs. Re- 
solved, that officers of clubs require of the 
attendance committees that they function 
constantly for the purpose of maintaining 
regular attendance of members at weekly 
meetings. Resolved, that we recommend the 
reading of THE KIwANiIs MAGAZINE by every 
member and that each club find some means 
of stimulating such reading. Resolved, that 
we recommend that the district secretary 
annually make an alphabetical roster of all 
clubs in the district, and that copies be 
mailed annually to every club in the district 
for the purpose of convenient reference by 
members who desire to visit other clubs. 
Resolved that Kiwanians be frequently im- 
pressed with the advantages of attending 
Kiwanis meetings when they are visiting in 
cities where such meetings are held and 
that the Kiwanis clubs in this district be 
urged to cordially greet, introduce and make 
welcome all out-of-town members who visit 
their clubs.” 


The reports submitted by Lieutenant Gov- 
ernors H. S. Shinn, H. B. Aven and George 
RB. Crabtree showed that they had given 
much time toward the furtherance of Ki- 
wanis work. The report of the Committee 
en Attendance Contest recommended a dis- 
trict attendance contest after the summer 
quietus; Gaylord Sanford, chairman of the 
district committee on music, gave a splendid 
oral report; the report on under-privileged 
child work showed that nearly all clubs in 
the Utah-Idaho District are engaged in this 
important activity; the classification report 
discussed essential principles and urged ad- 
herence to rules; the public affairs report 
showed that this district, being heavily 
forested and suffering from a lack of an 
adequate forestation program, has been very 
active in forest conservation work. This 
report also urged all clubs to coéperate in 
this important activity. The following are 











Send in Convention 
Exhibit Material 


At the Memphis Convention in June Ki- 
wanis will have a large display exhibiting 
the activities and achievements of all the 
clubs. Members and clubs are urged to send 
in all the material which is of value and 
which can be used in the exhibit. 

All material should be mailed as early as 
possible to the Department of Publicity at 
International Headquarters and marked on 
the outside of the package “For Memphis 
Convention Exhibit.” 

Nothing should be sent direct to Mem- 
phis for the entire International exhibit is 
planned and made up at International Head- 
quarters. The early mailing of packages 
will give all clubs an opportunity of having 
part of their activities displayed. 

Here is the kind of material that is needed: 

Photographs of all club activities 

Good luncheon notices and club publica- 

tions 

Club pamphlets 

Posters and drawings 

Special meeting programs 

Inter-club meeting programs 

Ladies’ night programs 

Club rosters 

Committee pamphlets 

Kiwanis editions of newspapers 

District convention material 

Attendance cards and suggestions to pro- 

mote attendance 


Kiwanis Anniversary Week material. 
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some interesting excerpts from the good will 
and grievance report: “Some clubs have 
adopted the plan of appointing on this com- 
mittee men who have served as officers or 
directors. Their knowledge of the club’s 
affairs, their ability to properly evaluate 
conditions and proposals and their ability to 
bring to a consideration of them a sane and 
helpful view developed from their past asso- 
ciations and responsibilities have resulted in 
a great benefit to clubs constituting the com- 
mittee in this way. Among the things that 
cen be regarded and are suggested, as proper 
matters for attention and action by this 
committee are: To review the work of the 
club; to suggest ways of improvement in 
all departments of club activity, to concern 
itself with the conduct of club meetings, 
the functioning of committees and the prog- 
ress of projects which are sponsored or car- 
ried on as an activity.” The report submitted 
by District Secretary S. Earle Boyes and 
District Governor J. B. Gowen showed that 
the district was in splendid condition in 
every respect, all clubs in good standing and 
functioning satisfactorily. 

Outstanding addresses were delivered by 
International President Ralph A, Amerman 
who spoke on “Kiwanis Administration and 
Finance”; Immediate Past International 
President John H. Moss, “Kiwanis—A Pow- 
er for Practical Problems”; Dr. Ralph O. 
Porter of Salt Lake, “A Tribute to the 
Ladies in Kiwanis,” in which he stressed the 
important part the ladies had taken in fur- 
thering the advancement of Kiwanis in gen- 
eral. The address on “Kiwanis Education,” 
by Judge W. H. Reeder, Jr., member of the 
International Committee on Education, em- 
phasized the need of each Kiwanian under- 
standing the purposes and ideals of Kiwanis 
in order to be able to explain to others what 
Kiwanis stands for and what it aims to 
accomplish. Past Governor W. L. Wanlass 
who spoke on the “Purposes of Kiwanis” 
expounded in a very clear and concise 
manner the functioning of Kiwanis; Dan P. 
Shields of Salt Lake pleaded for a more 
general exercise of the rights of citizenship. 
The humorous replies to a number of hypo- 
thetical questions concerning Kiwanis won 
Carl W. Scott of Salt Lake much applause. 


* * 


Ontario-Quebec 


The clubs of the Ontario-Quebec District 
are deserving of special mention for the 
number of inter-club meetings which have 
been held recently. Every club has been, 
as in the past, most enthusiastic in taking 
care of those less fortunate families—baskets 
of food, clothing and toys for the kiddies, 
having been distributed. 

During the month of December a new 
club was completed at St. John, New Bruns- 
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wick, and judging by the personnel of the 
“baby” club, it should prove to be one of 
the outstanding clubs in the Ontario-Que- 
bec District. 

On January to a meeting of the district 
board of trustees was held at Ottawa, On- 
At the district executive meeting held 
pertaining to the 
district and Kiwanis International were dis- 


tario, 
on January 9, matters 


cussed. ‘-@ 


Indiana 

Support of the state educational program 
relating to increased revenue for the State 
University, Purdue University, and two 
norma! schools; building six new clubs for 
the 
national in promulgating its educational ob- 
jective involving the study of the war debt 


problem and planning to make the trip to the 


year; adoption of plans to assist Inter- 


Memphis Convention by boat from Evans- 
ville, were among the important features of 
the meeting of the District Board of Trus- 
Besides 
pledging itself to develop greater interest in 
higher education in the community where 
the club is located, each club in the district 
is planning to create scholarships to aid 


tees, recently held in Indianapolis. 


worthy young men and women who desire to 
continue their studies and are handicapped 
by lack of The report showed that 
nearly a score of clubs had already pro- 
vided scholarships following the adoption of 
tiie educational program for a major objec- 
tive at the convention last fall at Marion. 
This meeting established a record for at- 
tendance and also for the presence of all 
members during the full day and night pro- 
gram. The meeting was held at the In- 
dianapolis Athletic Club. Most of the dele- 
gates who came the day before the trustees’ 
the Club until the 


funds. 


meeting, remained in 


HE 


meeting closed Wednesday night with a most 
able address by International Trustee 
Michael A. Gorman. The educational situa- 
tion in Indiana was outlined by Dr. William 
Lowe Bryan, President of the State Uni- 
versity; and Dr. Edward C. Elliott, Presi- 
dent of Purdue University. Past Governors 
Dr. Burton D. Myers, J. T. Arbuckle and 
T. A. Coleman, as a resolutions committee, 
made the following report which was 
adopted with great enthusiasm: 

“Whereas, The need for more adequate 
support of our State institutions of higher 
education in Indiana is acute as indicated 
by the splendid statements of President 
Bryan and President Elliott and as indicated 
in the report of the survey commission ap- 
pointed by Governor Ed Jackson, 

“Be it resolved, That our State institutions 
of higher education be supported on a par 
with institutions of like character in neigh- 
boring north central states, and that we in 
true Kiwanis spirit undertake within our 
communities the development of a sound 
public opinion on this very important mat- 
ter.” 

Governor Carl E. Endicott, following his 
installation, made an appeal to the clubs to 
get behind every movement to advance edu- 
cstion and to increase opportunity for boys 
and girls to prepare for life’s greatest duty 
—a serviceable citizenship. The delegation 
was very much impressed with Governor 
Endicott’s address on “Human Relations.” 

The banquet held in honor of the past 
district officers brought about fifty men from 
over the State to sit at the “love feast” board 
on the evening preceding the meeting. A 
number of delegates came early to join with 
the official family in this round-table dis- 
cussion of Kiwanis advancement. Alec Scott 
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of Indianapolis, the oldest lieutenant gover- 
nor in the district, began the discussion by 
presenting plans for a more comprehensive 
study of Kiwanis by the membership and a 
more efhcient method of giving to the public 
a broader conception of Kiwanis endeavor. 
Schools for new membess conducted by the 
Committee on Membership and a more ef- 
fective support of the Committee on Pub- 
licity in club and district were urged by 
the speaker. 

All the incoming officers and all the im- 
mediate past officers were present and con- 
tributed to the benefits of this meeting by 
accomplishments and_ outlining 
plans for the new year. This get-together 
in advance of the meeting laid a good 
foundation for the day’s work and gave the 
delegation an inspiring vision of the year’s 


reporting 


program. 

The Wednesday morning was 
taken up with felicitations and the cere- 
mony of bidding old officers good-bye and 
inducting the new ofhcers into office. 


session 


International Trustee Michael A. Gorman 
spoke at the evening meeting. His address 
was clear cut, definite, and set out Kiwanis 
in a word picture which enthused all of his 
listeners. His outline of Kiwanis education 
as proposed through THE Kiwanis Maca- 
ZINE and by the program of the Committee 
on Publicity was a revelation to many 
members who have not been in touch with 
the broad scope of activity along these lines. 

At the close of the district trustees’ meet- 
ing an unusual program of entertainment 
was provided by the Polar Bears, a swim- 
ming organization of the Athletic Club. Af- 
ter many exhibitions were given, a relay 
rece between Kiwanians and the Polar Bears 
provided great fun for the visitors. The 
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An Annual Singing Contest among the Chicago Kiwanis clubs was inaugurated at a meeting held last November, sponsored by the Lake View, Chicago, 


club. 


The Lake View club furnished a beautiful silver cup which will be contested fer each year, the Chicago club being the winner in the first contest. 


The mame eof each winner is engraved upon the cup and when one club has won it three times in succession that club keeps it permanently, The host 


club will be excluded from participating for the prize. 
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The building (pictured to the right) which was recently purchased 
by Mr. David Pender, member of the Kiwanis Club of Norfolk, 
Virginia, was presented to the King’s Daughters organization who 
handle the visiting nurse work in Norfolk. This building adjoins 


the other property of the society and will serve as a nurses’ home. 

Some time ago the Norfolk club in its work for under-privileged 
children equipped the clinic for this society. Lower picture (left 
to right) Merle E. Towner, Governor of the Capital District for 
1926, who made principal address at the presentation service; 
Robert E. Turner, District Secretary; Mrs. George F. Moss, Presi- 
dent of the local King’s Daughters; David Pender, donor of the 


property. 


arrangements for the meeting and entertain- 
ment at the Athletic Club were made by 
James E. Fischer, Vice Chairman of the 
International Committee on Publicity and a 
niember of the Indianapolis club. 


* e * 
Western Canada 


The following report was received from 
A. E. Parker, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Western Canada District, for 1926: ‘“West- 
ern Canada has had a good year, and the 
district convention. held last fall was a 
fitting climax to a period of progress and 
prosperity. -In point of numbers of active 
clubs we have maintained our position, and 
with the commercial progress that has been 
made in our. district during 1926, the out- 
look for the future of Kiwanis is bright. 
Western Canada is facing a period of pro- 
longed prosperity and this will be of value 
in the building of Kiwanis. We have been 
particularly fortunate in the selection of 
officers for 1927, the reins of office being 
placed in the hands ‘of experienced Kiwa- 
nians, whose administrative ability is unex- 
celled and whose. loyalty to Kiwanis is 
beyond reproach.” 


* * * 


California-Nevada 


District Governor Wendell C. Thomas 
who recently returned from Chicago where 
he attended the meeting of the International 
Council selected the City of Modesto as the 
place for the meeting of the district board 
of trustees in January. 

The lieutenant governors for 1927 are all 
arranging for meetings of their respective 


divisions to be held during the early part 
of the year, with the thought in mind of 
familiarizing the newly elected club officers 
with their duties, thereby helping all clubs 
to get a flying start for the new year. 


A report for 1926 shows that twenty-five 
clubs have been completed in the California- 
Nevada District during the last twelve 
months, 

The last two clubs have been built during 
the month of December at Lompoc, California 
and East Suburbs, Los Angeles, California, 
which gives this district a total of 107 clubs 
with a total membership of approximately 


6,200. 
% * & 


Pacific-Northwest 


Interesting reports have come to the 
district office of carefully planned and 
skillfully executed programs related to 


Armistice Day by the clubs at Astoria, Camas- 
Washougal, Centralia, Coos Bay, Eugene, 
Ilwaco-Long Beach, McMinnville, Mt. Ver- 
non, Portland, Stanwood and Tacoma. Port- 
land gave personal gifts to every veteran in 
the United States Veterans Hospital and a 
number of the clubs entertained veterans at 
club meetings. - Astoria Kiwanians-marched 
in a body in the Armistice Day parade. 

A deep interest in the raising and plan- 
ning of a Community Chest to care for all 
charity matters is being taken by the Auburn, 
Centralia, and Tillamook Kiwanis clubs. 

Along the line of the agricultural objec- 
tive, Baker Kiwanians entertained all grang- 
ers of the county, Camas-Washougal enter- 
tained the farmers at an evening affair; 
Everett went out to Lake Stevens Grange; 


















Ellensburg awarded a Kiwanis agricultural 
cup; Vancouver, Washington, went out into 
the country for a meeting and Vancouver, 
B. C., entertained farmers at a meeting 
which stressed improved methods being used 
in apple culture. 

Another fine new Kiwanis club at Kenne- 
wick, Washington, brought the total number 
of clubs up to sixty-six at the end of 1926. 
Kennewick was sponsored by the Kiwanis 
Club of Pasco, Washington, which lies just 
across the Columbia River from the new unit. 
Although the Pasco Kiwanis club is less than 
a year anda half old, it has, distinguished 
itself by aggressive attention to International 
objectives and plans. The officérs of the 
Kennewick club are: President, L. E. John- 
son; District Trustee, Mark M. Moulton; 
Secretary, Rev. R. W. Pennell. Interna- 
tional field representative Charles H. Lin- 
coln assisted ~Pasco’ Kiwanians in their 
sponsoring activities. 

On January 22-the meeting of the district 
board of trustees was called to order at 
Everett, Washington, by. District Governor 
A. W. Tyler of Olympia. Every phase of 
Kiwanis activity was discussed. Topics as- 
signed were:. “District Work for 1927,” 
A. W. Tyler, Olympia; “The Obligation of 
the District Trustee,” Charles A. Platt, Spo- 
kane; “Vocational Guidance and Place- 
ment,” Dr. W. B. Burnett, Vancouver, 
R. C.; “New Members for Old?” A. R. Metz, 
Everett; “Territorial Changes of Divisions,” 
Fred M. Bond, ‘South Bend; “The Passing 
of the Luncheon Club,” Charles F. Walker, 
Portland ;-‘An Effective Kiwanis Education- 
al Program,” Elmer Brockner, Olympia; 
“The District Convention,” A. H. Syverson, 
Spokane; “Child. Welfare and Big Brother 
Activities,’ Harold L. Dixon, New West- 
minster; “Inter-club Contacts,” J. H. Roberts, 
Centralia; “International Convention Pos- 
sibilities—1928,” Judge King Dykeman, 
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Seattle; “The Efficiency Contest,” John L. 
Wallace, Dayton; “Queer Birds We Meet,” 
Harold C. Jones, Portland; “The Glad Hand 
at the Door,” Thomas Neill, Pullman; “Op- 
portunities for Kiwanis Service,” Z. E. Mer- 
rill, Albany; “The David Thompson Me- 
morial,” Warren J. Gilbert, Mt. Vernon; 
“Problems of Club Presidents,” J. S. Mag- 
ladry, Eugene. The International repre- 
sentative at this occasion was International 
Trustee and Past Governor James P. Neal 
of Walla Walla. The Executive Committee 
spent a day in Everett just before the 


taking an agricultural course in the high 
school were invited. Professor H. E. Brad- 
ford, in charge of the College of Agriculture 
at the University of Nebraska, was the prin- 
cipal speaker. Farmers in the vicinity of 
Ames were also entertained at a banquet 
given by Ames Kiwanians. Lieutenant 
Governor Dr. C. B. Lewis and Mr. E. T. 
Hagerman of Des Moines who attended this 
occasion gave excellent addresses. The Ames 
club is planning to make this an annual af- 
fair. Missouri Valley, Iowa, held a meeting 
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trustees’ meeting discussing the work 
for the new year. 

among recent inter- 
club events have been the following 
Spokane at Coeur D'Alene 
and Colfax; Anacortes at Mt. Vernon; 
North West- 
minster; Olympia at Seattle; Colfax 
at Pullman; Seattle; 
Seattle at Puyallup and Vancouver, 
B. C., at North Vancouver. Seattle 
entertained eighty nearby clubs at an 


Outstanding 
meetings: 
Vancouver at New 


Puyallup at 


evening meeting and as usual main- 
tained its unexcelled reputation as 
“The Natural Born Host Club.” 

The average attendance of the clubs 
for the past thirty days was 73.9. The 
matter of submitting reports in the 
International Efficiency Contest is one 
which is deeply concerning the new 
District Governor A. W. Tyler. He 
hopes to have twice as many reports 
as ever before, in his hands by Feb- 
ruary 15. The clubs are coming to 
realize the great value of having such 
a resumé of the vear’s events. 


* * * 


Nebraska-lowa 

Many of the clubs in the Nebraska- 
Jlowa District observed “Father and 
Son Week.” Ames, Iowa, held a 
meeting at which time a program 
of music was given including sev- 
eral solos by a blind boy. <A 
picture entitled “My Father” was 
shown instead of the customary speech 
exhorting dads to make friends with 
their boys. Auburn, Nebraska, in- 
vited all organizations in the city to 
attend the Father and Son banquet. 


About 200 enjoyed this splendid meet- 4 view of the parade of 4H clubs which was held recently when pesin a 
the Kiwanis Club of Delhi, New York, was host to the 4-H clubs. unite in harmony to further the Ki- 


ing. Beatrice, Nebraska, Centerville, 
lowa, Gothenburg, Nebraska, Mason 
City, lowa, and Kearney, Nebraska, also 
held outstanding Father and Son meetings. 

The American flag which was purchased 
by the Lincoln club in April, 1926, has gone 
the rounds of the clubs of the fifth division 
at various inter-club meetings arranged by 
the officers of the clubs. Superior, being the 
last club to which it was presented, returned 
it to the Lincoln club at a divisional picnic. 
On this occasion the Lincoln club, presented 
it to the Beatrice club, which had the largest 
percentage of members in attendance at the 
picnic, over forty per cent of its membership 
being present. The program included golf 
and horseshoe tournaments, various games, 
etc., all of which helped to make this occa- 
sion a most enjoyable one. 

The idea of stressing better relations be- 
tween the farmer and city man continues to 
grow in favor. Beatrice, Nebraska, reports 
the best farmer meeting that the club has 
ever held. Each Kiwanian had a farmer 
guest and, in addition, those boys who were 





with the farmers and assisted in the plans 
for a Farmers’ Fair. 

District Governor Curry W. Watson, a 
visitor at a meeting of the Kearney, Nebras- 
ka, club, delivered an inspirational address 
which dealt with the accomplishments of 
Kiwanis and its future possibilities. 


+ * * 


New England 


December was a very busy month for the 
clubs in the New England District. Many 
inter-club meetings were held and nearly 
all the clubs were engaged in “Christmas 
activities.” ‘Thousands of under-privileged 
children in the sixty odd communities where 
there are Kiwanis clubs were made happy 
on Christmas morning through the efforts 
of Kiwanians. In addition, many hundreds 
of older folks were remembered. 

A new club was built in Berlin, New 
Hampshire, during the month of December. 
This club is comprised of a very fine per- 
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sonnel and is a splendid addition to the 
district. 

The charter presentation meeting of the 
Rockland, Massachusetts, club was an out- 
standing event. Nine clubs were represented 
at this most enjoyable occasion. The then 
District Governor E. E. Philbrook and Dis- 
trict Secretary Walter E. Harmon delivered 
inspirational addresses. The charter was 


presented by Past Lieutenant Governor 
Thomas F. Ringer. 
* * * 


Louisiana-Mississippi 

The meeting of the district board 
of trustees was held on January 17, 
at Jackson, Mississippi. 

Governor H. V. Watkins in sending 
out notices for this meeting made an 
appeal to all club presidents and 
secretaries to attend, in addition to 
the regular district officers and trus- 
tees. One of the outstanding features 
of the meeting was an address by 
District Secretary-Treasurer Dean C. 
Holmes on the subject, “Duties and 
Suggestions to Club _ Secretaries.” 
Governor Watkins is appealing to all 
clubs in the South to coéperate in 
every way possible in making the 
Memphis Convention the greatest in 
the history of Kiwanis. 


Illinois-Easiern Iowa 

The meeting of the Illinois-Eastern 
Iowa District Executive Committee, 
composed of the governor, immediate 
past governor, district secretary, treas- 
urer, and all lieutenant governors, 
met in Chicago, December 4, for 
the purpose of working out plans and 
policies for the year. Aside from 
these officers, there were present, In- 
ternational Trustee Horace W. Mc- 
David, Past International President 
Victor M. Johnson and Past Governor 
Dan Wentworth. 

Nic Le Grand (Governor for 1926) 
gave a splendid address on the pur- 
pose of this meeting. Dr. Hammond 
(Governor for 1927) spoke on the 
value of the International Council 
Meeting and asked all Kiwanians to 
wanis cause to greater heights of 
efficiency. 

W. O. Harris, member of the International 
Committee on Convention Study, explained 
the proposed amendment to the International 
By-Laws providing for a fifty cent per capita 
increase to set up an International conven- 
tion fund and at the same time reducing the 
registration fee from $10 to $s. 

Suggestions were made that the lieutenant 
governors meet the new presidents in their 
divisions in a round table school of instruc- 
tion as soon after the District Trustees’ Meet- 
ing: as possible; also that each hold a divi- 
sional conference before the middle of May. 
On the subject of divisional meetings and 
inter-club gatherings, C. Harold Hippler, 
Chairman of the International Committee on 
Inter-club Relations, outlined a plan in use 
by some districts whereby a cup or trophy 
is presented to a club by a visiting club, 
that club to visit another club and pass on 
the cup, and so on rotate until the cup has 
been presented to every club in the district. 
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Mount Airy, North Carolina, Sponsors 
Poultry Club 

In the winter of 1925 and the early part 
of 1926, the Kiwanis Club of Mount Airy, 
North Carolina, placed at the disposal of 
the county farm demonstration agent, a fund 
to be used for the purchase of settings of 
thoroughbred eggs, these eggs to be fur- 
nished by him to the boys and girls who 
were unable financially to purchase them. 
The boys or girls receiving eggs under this 
plan were to be members of the County 
Poultry Club, and each boy or girl agreed 
to return to the agent in the fall of 1926, 
one pullet from his hatching, which was 
to be sold and the proceeds from the sale 
thereof given to the county farm demon- 
tration agent, to be placed in a revolving 
fund and used for the same purpose from 
year to year. Sixty-eight settings of eggs 
were furnished under this plan. 

On October 22, 1926, twenty-eight mem- 
bers of the County Poultry Club who had 
received eggs under this plan, were guests 
of the Kiwanis club at their regular lunch- 
eon. After these boys and girls, ranging 
in age from seven to fifteen years were 
introduced, the county farm demonstration 
agent told of his appreciation of the work 
of the Kiwanis club in helping him to 
displace scrub poultry with thoroughbred 
Barred Rock and Rhode Island Red fowls. 
Just prior to the luncheon, forty-six fowls 


which had been turned in, were sold at 
public auction, bringing a total of $75. This 
fund, together with money already paid in, 








GREAT many splendid Christ- 
a4 mas activities have been re- 
ported by practically all of the clubs. 
These include parties for the inmates 
of orphan homes, hospitals, county 
poor farms and homes for the aged, 
distribution of gifts and singing of 
carols on Christmas eve, personal 
delivery of Christmas baskets to 
poor families, entertainment of or- 
phan and crippled children at Kiwa- 
nis Christmas parties, and the deco- 
ration of communities with Christ- 
mas trees and other means, 

Because of the great number of 
Christmas activities that have been 
reported by the clubs and because 
of space limitations, it is not possible 
to give special mention to all activ- 
ities. Newspaper clippings and let- 
ters indicate that these activities 
have been appreciated and that the 
Kiwanis clubs hold a place in the 
hearts of those who have been the 
recipients of these Christmas 
benefits. 




















will be used again in the coming season for 
the same purpose, 
* x * 


Various Products Are Displayed at 
Aberdeen, Washington 

Aberdeen, Washington, Kiwanians spon- 
sored a Merchants and Producers Exhibition 
which proved an outstanding success. Forty 
business houses were represented by at- 
tractive booth Oriental rugs, 
dairy products, firearms, ice cream, and 
heating units were among the marketable 
which Aberdeen’ merchants 
moved into the exhibition hall. County ex- 
hibits, also, were featured. They attested 
to the variety of products to be found in the 
surrounding country—honey, 
clams and the more common agricultural 
offerings. Kiwanians took special pride in 
having attracted to the show a large num- 
ber of people from the out-of-town districts. 


displays. 


commodities 


cranberries, 


* * * 


Vincennes, Indiana, Conducts Corn 
Raising Contest 

Sixty boys participated in the corn raising 
contest conducted by the Vincennes, Indiana, 
Kiwanis Club. At a recent meeting, the 
club awarded gold, silver and _ bronze 
medals for the highest scores. Those boys 
who did not receive medals were each given 
a small lapel button bearing four letter 
“H’s” which stood for heart, head, hand, 











The Kiwanis Boys’ Band of Kissimmee, Florida, played a prominent part at the Florida District Convention held at Lakeland, This band was organized 


by a member of the Kissimmee club. 
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The average age of these boy musicians is twelve years. 
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Dolls purchased by the Calgary, Alberta, Kiwanis club and dressed by the members’ wives for 
distribution to children in the rural districts, Christmas, 1926. 


and health. Hubert S. Rice, president of 
the club, who presided at this occasion gave 
a short address and complimented the boys 
on their successful work which was only 
a beginning of the splendid work to be ac- 
complished in the years to come. 

» * > 

Americus, Georgia, Engages in Out. 

standing Activities 

rhe following is a report of a few of 
the important events which have interested 
the Kiwanis Club of Americus, Georgia, 
during the last twelve months. 

During the latter part of November the 
club celebrated the completion of one of 
its greatest civic improvements, the installa- 
tion of a “White Way” in the all business 
districts. ‘This was initiated, promoted and 
completed under the sole direction and man- 
agement of the Kiwanis club. Kiwanians 
now can claim Americus, in “The Garden 
Spot of Dixie,” as one of the most beautiful 
cities in the South, day and night. 

The club believes in good roads and it 


never misses an opportunity to work for 
this movement. Believing a better highway 
across the state from east to west was 


needed, the club presented the suggestion of 
a highway to the State Highway Board to 
be known as “The Kiwanis Trail,” trav- 
ersing the state from east to west, begin- 
ning in this city and continuing on to New 
Orleans. The State Highway Board now 
has under consideration applications to place 
on the State System a few additional miles 
so as to make all mileage on this route a 
part of the State Highway System. 
highway will greatly benefit travel across 
the state, and Kiwanians of Americus are 
appealing to all clubs along this route for 
their active coéperation, 

The club has organized and is now pro- 
moting the only Boy Scout troup in the city. 
An educational fund has been established 
and will be given to deserving young men 
who could not otherwise secure a college 
education. Two hundred volumes have also 
been contributed to the library of the Third 
District Agricultural & Normal College, lo- 
cated at Americus, 


This | 


Believing it would benefit the community 
and the state, the Kiwanis Club of Americus 
initiated the movement to secure ratification 
by the voters of the proposal to exempt new 
industries from local taxation for a period of 
five years. The reports the 
whelming ratification of this proposal by 
the voters of both the City of Americus and 
the county. 

Always awake to the development of the 
unequaled advantages and 
Americus and Sumter county, the club took 
a leading part in raising in less than an 
hour a fund of $35,000 to be used in telling 
the world what it means to be a Georgian. 


club over- 


resources of 


* + - 


Music Contest Sponsored by Kiwanis 
Club of Chicago 


As part of the under-privileged child pro- 
gram of the Kiwanis Club of Chicago, a 
music contest was held, in which every 
school child in Chicago was eligible. Each 
was permitted to choose the instrument he 
would play and the two selections to be used 
in the preliminaries. These were held at 
the studio of the Sherwood School of Music 
one Sunday last November, and were judged 
by competent musicians who volunteered 
their services. The largest group competed 
on the piano and the second largest on the 
violin, with smaller numbers on the banjo, 
drum, cornet, clarinet, harmonica, etc. 

With the winners of the contest as stars, 
a complimentary afternoon of music was 
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presented at one of the Chicago theatres, 
with reserved tickets distributed to the chil- 
dren and their parents. Each little performer 
received a prize and a medal and bouquets 
were given to the girls by a florist member. 
A boys’ band, a junior orchestra, and a 
children’s glee club were also featured. 

This contest uncovered some remarkable 
talent—several brilliant young pianists com- 
peted; one little girl played classical selec- 
tions perfectly on the ukelele, and a young 
lad’s performance on the saxophone was pro- 
nounced better than any professional in the 
country. Many of the contestants were truly 
under-privileged children. 

The club’s object was to encourage the 
study of music among children, knowing it 
to be a clean, healthy, profitable interest, and 
they received the heartiest codperation of 
parents, music schools and instructors and 
music houses. 


* * # 


Orthopedic Clinic at Fayetteville, 
North Carolina 

Through the Kiwanis orthopedic clinic at 
Fayetteville, North Carolina, many cripples 
who had despaired of having deformities 
corrected, are being provided with an op- 
portunity to secure treatment by an ortho- 
pedic specialist. A number of cases are 
being treated in the clinic through the appli- 
cation of plaster casts, orthopedic shoes and 
corrective exercises. These patients are 
able to remain at home but come to the 
clinic each month for observation and further 
treatment. 

The Fayetteville clinic is a link in the 
chain of clinics established over the entire 
State of North Carolina by the State De- 
partment of Vocational Rehabilitation, for 
the purpose of providing treatment for all 
of the indigent cripples of the State. 


* * * 


Recreation Provided for Boys at 
Decatur, Illinois 

Boys of Decatur, Illinois, again had a 
chance for summer play and _ recreation 
under a skilled leader. The Decatur Ki- 
wanis club secured a director, provided ade- 
quate funds and extensive plans were made 
for the boys’ summer educational and recrea- 
tional activities. Bow and arrow, scooter, 
kite-flying, and other tournaments, also a 
photographic contest, were held during the 
summer and the season wound up with a 
big field day. Personal contact of the Ki- 
wanians with the boys was brought about 
by participation in the above activities, also 
by taking boys as their guests to the club’s 
meetings at different times. In addition to 
the above, Kiwanians are contributing finan- 
cially to a boy’s camp being built on Big 





Group of happy youngsters at camp erected by the Kiwanis Club of Sanford, Maine. 


Interior 


view of the camp, to the right. 
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Creek, near Lake Decatur, to be conducted 
for all boys under the auspices of the Boy 
Scouts of America. 

x ok * 


Norristown, Pennsylvania, Maintains 
Under-privileged Child Camp 

One of the major activities of the Norris- 
town, Pennsylvania,club is a camp for under- 
privileged children. The following are 
some interesting excerpts from a report by 
the chairman of the camp committee: 

“The second year of the Kiwanis Camp 
has been a thoroughly satisfactory one with 
a growing enthusiasm and support on the 
part of the Kiwanis membership, as well 
as the general public. Last year, in our 
infant attempt, we provided a one week’s 
vacation for eighty boys. However, instead 
of giving each boy seven days, it was de- 
cided to give them ten days this year. A 
ten-day period seemed to be better, as it 
gave more time to inculcate in the minds of 
the boys some of the principles which we 
found they so readily absorbed. 

“Last year the camp was flooded out upon 
the flats of the Perkiomen, and this fact 
spurred the club to the acquisition of a 
permanent camp site. In the spring of this 
year the club acquired sixty acres on Swamp 
Creek, just beyond Obelisk. It is a culti- 
vated farm, having twenty-five acres 
stretched along three thousand feet of a 
beautiful winding stream. This is sloping 


ground, beautifully wooded, and provides | 


an ideal site for the camp. A road bisects 
the property and the rest of the acreage is 
farm land. 

“On the other side, one large field adap- 
ted itself well to athletic purposes. Four 
tents, a permanent cook house and a mess 
tent were erected; the cook house being a 
permanent addition, and it is hoped that 
a large mess hall can be built this year. 
Phoenixville Kiwanians sent twenty-one 
boys to our camp, and their advent proved 
a healthy stimulus to inter-town sports in 
the camp. One particularly gratifying fea- 
ture of the camp this year, was an average 
gain of about four pounds in the weight of 
each boy. One or two boys who did not gain 
were brought back with the hope that the 
second period would bring about a gain 
in weight, which it did. The spirit of sport 
which prevailed was very gratifying and 
special equipment was provided for hockey, 
basketball, football, baseball, volleyball and 
quoits. The swimming meets were very 
popular, and a large number of boys who 
had never known the art of swimming, were 
able to learn. 

“A thorough physical examination was 
made of each boy and these notes are to 
be handed to the Kiwanis club member who 
is sponsor for him, It is hoped that through 
the winter aid can be given, to the end that 
these defects ‘may be corrected. A number 
of events are planned for the entertainment 
of these boys from time to time during the 
winter.” 

The club recently conducted a business 
show for the purpose of providing the means 
with which to carry on this splendid work. 

* * # 

Aid Boy Scouts at Ravenna, Ohio 

In furtherance of the Boy Scout project, 
a play, “What Happened to Jones” was 
given by the Kiwanis Club of Ravenna, 
Ohio; also an old fashioned fiddler’s con- 
test and dance was held. Both of these 
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Hotels Statler 


CLEVELAND 


1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 


ST. LOUIS 


650 Rooms 650 Baths 


Hotel Statler, BOSTON, will open shortly 
Every guest-room in each of these hotels has private bath, circulating 


ice-water and other unusual conveniences. A morning newspaper is 
est-room. And rates are unusually low, 
compared with those of other hotels of the first class. 


Hotel Pennsylvania 


2200 Rooms—New York—Statler-operated—2200 Baths 
Seventh Ave., 32nd to 33rd Sts., Opp. Pennsylvania Station 











Hotel Utica 
Utica, New York 


The Kiwanis Club Meets on 
Wednesday at 12:15 
WM. MADLUNG, Mer. 





























Hotel Rainbow 


Great Falls, Montana 


Kiwanis Headquarters 
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_ The EMERSON Hotel 
i BALTIMORE 
Kiwanis Headquarters 

















IN MONTREAL | 


The Kiwanis Club Meets on Thursday, at 12:20 at 
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undertakings - proved successful, the pro- 
ceeds amounting to over a thousand dollars. 
* 4 * 


Supply Milk for Poor Children of 
San Antonio, Texas 

A sum of money has been appropriated 
by the Kiwanis Club of San Antonio, Tex- 
as, to supply milk for the poor children in 
one of the schools of the city. In addition, 
the club sent a representative on the Cham- 
ber of Commerce booster trip, an annual 
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event which has evoked much favorable 
comment. 


* * *# 


Raise Funds for Third Coaching School 
at Superior, Wisconsin 

The proceeds of a concert, sponsored by 
the Kiwanis Club of Superior, Wisconsin, 
will go, in part, toward the Kiwanis coach- 
ing school to be held at Superior in the 
summer of 1927. This school will be the 
third sponsored by the club, 
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Dangerous Tendencies 
in Government 
(From page 73) 
become of the error of trying to stand- 


ardize the employment of such a large 
part of our people. 


Standardized Methods of Education 
Present Dangers 

There is now actively at work in 
Washington a group of lobbyists un- 
dertaking to project the federal govern- 
ment into the field of education. Edu- 
cation is one of the most intimate and 
important of all the duties which the 
people of the several states have been 
called upon to perform. Since the es- 
tablishment of the colonies, three hun- 
dred years ago, the people have had 
control of their own educational sys- 
tem. Under this plan we have de- 
veloped the greatest system of free 
schools on earth. The people should 
never abdicate their right to control 
their own education system to a bureau 
at Washington which will standardize 
methods and studies. If the people 
could be assured that a national de- 
partment of education would never be 
more than a guide to communities seek- 
ing better educational facilities, there 
would remain the fundamental objec- 
tion that the soundest local progress is 
self-achieved. Every parent in I1linois 
ought to interest himself or herself in 
the children of the nation, but, in as- 
suming this broader interest parents 
ought not forget that their first interest 
is in their own children. 


“Fifty-fifty” Federal Aid Results in 


Discrimination and Usurpation 


In the last decade there has been 
creeping upon us the vicious “fifty- 
fifty” system of federal aid. Govern- 
ment aid is a tempting bait and many 
time-proven fundamental rights have 
been bartered for a paltry helping from 
the government pork barrel. Our peo- 
ple do not seem to realize that all gov- 
ernment “gifts” must come from their 
pockets. This whole system of sub- 
sidies to the state is morally, if not 
legally, wrong. Ten years ago these 
federal subsidies to the states amounted 
to less than $6,500,000 a year; in 1925 
they aggregated more than $110,000,- 
000. Vicious as the system is for the 
extravagance it breeds, its worst fea- 
ture is the invasion of the federal gov- 
ernment into matters purely local. Un- 
der the “fifty-fifty” system each state 
must match the federal appropriation 
to which it is entitled with an equal 
amount from the state treasury and 
must agree to submit to supervision of 
the expenditure of the joint fund by a 
bureau in Washington. This sur- 
render of the sovereignty of the people 
of the several states is demanded as a 
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condition precedent to the people get- 
ting back some of the money which 
was taken from them as taxes. Thus 
by indirection the federal government 
gains control of local affairs which are 
by the federal constitution specifically 
reserved to the people of the several 
states. 

Five principal subjects now come 
under this fifty-fifty system: highway 
construction, agricultural extension 
work, vocational education, vocational 
rehabilitation and maternity and in- 
fancy hygiene. Every one of these 
causes is worthy, but every one of 
them is distinctly local and is taken 
over by the federal government in di- 
rect violation of the spirit of the con- 
stitution. 

What the federal government dis- 
tributes as federal aid it takes from the 
people of the several states, and so it 
is interesting to compare the amount 
sent to Washington and the amount 
returned. The people of seven states 
—New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Ohio, and 
California—pay 70% of the total fed- 
eral income tax, and the people of 
eight other states pay half of the re- 
mainder. On the other hand, the peo- 
ple of the thirty-three states that pay 
15% of the total income tax receive 
as federal aid 53% of the total dis- 
tributed under the fifty-fifty system. 
There is returned to the people of 
Nevada 317% of the amount paid by 
them, but the people of Connecticut 
have returned to their state only three- 
fourths of one per cent of the amount 
they send to Washington as income 
tax. The people of Illinois pay into 
the federal treasury as income tax over 
$161,000,000, but they receive back 
under the fifty-fifty system less than 
$6,000,000. In order to get this paltry 
amount returned for expenditure in this 
state we must raise a like amount by 
taxing ourselves again. The remain- 
ing $155,000,000 sent to Washington 
is spent in other states or consumed in 
pay-rolls. Gross as the discrimination 
in the distribution of federal aid is, 
this evil is incomparable with the evils 
of usurpation accompanying the sub- 
sidies. 


States Should Retain Right to Regulate 
Thar Own Affairs 


The people of the several states 
should not permit themselves by coer- 
cion or bribery to be stripped of their 
right to regulate their own affairs. They 
should demand that the servants chosen 
by them to run the national govern- 
ment resist the importunities and 
threats of the gang of professional 
lobbyists to burden the government at 
Washington with local problems. The 
fact that something advantageous to 
the people ought to be done is no reason 
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why the national government should do 
it. On the other hand, those charged 
with the responsibility of governing in 
the several states should not ignore 
crystallized public opinion and thereby 
make it apparently necessary for the 
national government to intervene. By 
uniform state laws we can properly 
promote the general welfare of all the 
people of this great commonwealth 
without the destruction of our liberty 
by the setting up of an irresponsible, 
autocratic, centralized government di- 
rected by bureaus and commissions. 

Unless bureaucracy is constantly re- 
sisted, it will usurp the powers of the 
people and break down representative 
government. The experience of the 
last decade has shown that bureaucracy 
pretends to have authority over every- 
body and denies responsibility to any- 
body. The thing which has given the 
American his high sense of personal 
honor and obligation and marked him 
with a resourcefulness hitherto un- 
known among men is the individual 
responsibility placed upon his shoulders 
under our form of government. If this 
nation is to continue in its position to 
world leadership, we must not set up a 
system which will shift responsibility 
for the conduct of our government 
from the shoulders of the people. If 
we are to enjoy the privileges and im- 
munities as sovereign citizens in a gov- 
ernment of free men, we must accept 
the accompanying duties and responsi- 
bilities. 


Some Credit Is Due for Those Who 


Live for Ther Country 


The enemy that threatens to conquer 
this people is the ignorance and indif- 
ference of a great part of our voters. 
We have too many political slackers in 
this country, too many men and women 
who are so interested in their own af- 
fairs that they refuse to give thought 
to the political problems which must 
be solved. Without government there 
can be no private business, and the 
time is coming when we shall have no 
government, if the decent, respectable 
citizens will not take time to attend to 
their public duty. It is glorious to die 
for one’s country and all praise to him 
who makes the supreme sacrifice, but in 
our praises for the dead we must not 
forget that some credit is due to him 
who lives for his country. 

Unless more people begin to live for 
their country, they will soon have none 
for which to die. How can we hope to 
maintain a government of free men 
when half of the citizens are so indif- 
ferent to their responsibility that they 
refuse to exercise the sacred privilege 
of the ballot? And still more serious 
is the fact that the manipulators of the 
political machine are able to determine 
in advance the result of the election. 
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Why can it be said that a nomination 
on the Democratic ticket in South Caro- 
lina and Texas and on the Republican 
ticket in Pennsylvania and Wisconsin 
is equivalent to election ? 

In his farewell address Washington 
warned us against blind partisanship 
and we have lived to see the wisdom of 
his words. However unfit the candi- 
date may be, we see him elected be- 
cause he happens to be on the ticket 
under. some popular label. Such sub- 
serviency to teadition and prejudice is 
destructive of free government and 
unless we can restore the independence 
of the individual, the gift of our 
fathers will soon be a memory. A man, 
who, in the exercise of his duty as a 
private citizen or in public office, places 
the interests of any party above the 
interests of the whole people is both 
unable to perform the duties of Ameri- 
can citizenship and unworthy to serve 
the American people. 

Our government was framed by men 
who had had actual experience in the 
administration of the government of 
their several colonies. Most of them 
had been educated at Harvard, William 
and Mary, Yale, Princeton, and other 
American colleges. They drafted a 
scheme of government which has ex- 
cited the admiration of the statesmen 
of the world. Our Constitution has 
been described as “the most wonderful 
work ever struck off at a given time 
by the brain and purpose of man.” 

That our government has been emi- 
nently successful is demonstrated by 
the fact that nearly every civilized peo- 
ple has in one form or another copied 
it. Under this system our people have 
enjoyed a greater measure of prosper- 
ity and happiness than any other. Our 
children are well educated and humane 
treatment is provided for our unfor- 
tunates. In no other country in the 
world has it been possible for so many 
individuals of obscure and humble ori- 
gin to rise to positions of wealth and 
influence. Under this system the 
American nation has attained leader- 
ship in world affairs. 

All of these superior advantages 
developed under a system of govern- 


ment which has stood the acid test of ! 


time and which has successfully 
emerged from the terrific heat of a 
great civil war. All this great devel- 
opment and prominence came to us be- 
fore the dangerous tendencies toward 
centralized government took root. Self- 
government is on trial. So has it al- 
ways been and so will it always be. 
Each generation must solve its prob- 
lems and meet its responsibilities. My 
fervent hope is that our posterity will 
be able to point to us with as great 
pride as we point to our forefathers. 
Let us today, in tribute to our fore- 
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SAT nt Creek 


for Rest and 
Health Building 


In Battle Creek—one of Nature’s 
most charming vacation spots—you 
will enjoy a pleasant outing and the 
added benefits of a scientific health 
training course. 
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Acomplete daily program is planned 
for each guest. The palatable diet, 
expert physical direction, outdoor 
life, efficient medical service and 
congenial companionship all help to 
make this an ideal vacation retreat. 





Write for all the facts about a real 
“Rest Vacation.” 





“SANITARIUM BOOK™ 
FREE upon request 

The Battle Creek Sanitarium 

Battle Creek Box 32-A Michigan | 
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bears, pledge our lives to presérve and 
maintain this priceless heritage and 
hand it down to posterity untorn by Favors 
selfishness and undecayed by neglect. 

Paper Hats 


Decorations 
for 
‘ 7 Valentine’s Day 
Kiwanis Washington’s 
Birthday 





Constructive codperation at work; the aa 
spirit of service in action; temporal invest- Ask for Catalog 
ment yielding eternal profit—that is Ki- 
wanis, 








—P. J. Neff, Wildwood, N. J. 
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EUR 


Second Annual 


TOUR sor KIWANIANS 


Sails June 11 from Montreal, Canada 


Arranged by 
Kiwanian Harry T. Sanger 


Other Offerings to Travelers 
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West Indies Cruise 
Round the World Cruise 
Mediterranean Cruise 
Round the U. S. Cruise 
European Tours 
California Tours 


Free information 


SANGER TOURS 


Established 1909 


17 North La Salle 
Street 





Yellowstone Park Tours 
Glacier Park Tours 
Alaska Tours 

Canadian Rocky Tours 
St. Lawrence River Tours 
Eastern Circle Tours 


Call, phone or write 


Chicago, Illinois 
U.S. A. 








Canada’s Diamond 
Jubilee, 1927 


(From page 90) 


London, England, extended the invita- 
tion to the King and Queen to visit 
Canada. He learned that this was not 
possible, but that His Royal Highness, 
the Prince of Wales, would represent 
them. Premier King also extended an 
invitation to all the Prime Ministers 
of other dominions and common- 
wealths in the British Empire to be 
present, and it is altogether probable 
that some of them will attend personal- 
ly or at least send representatives. 
Premier Baldwin also accepted the in- 
Vitation to be present if at all possible. 


Lhe Tentative Programme 


Briefly outlined, the tentative pro- 
gramme for the Diamond Jubilee cele- 
bration of confederation is as follows: 

1. In order to impress upon the minds 
of the rising generation the meaning 
of confederation, a children’s picnic 
should be an important feature of every 
local programme. 

2. Beacon fires to be lit in every city, 
town and village across the continent, 
at the same hour in the evening. 

3. A salute to be fired by electricity 
from Ottawa in every provincial cap- 
ital where there is artillery stationed. 

4. A great national banquet to be 
held at Ottawa, the Capital of the 
Dominion, the speeches to be broadcast 
by radio. At this banquet the repre- 


sentative of royalty to be present, as 
well as leaders in Canadian and other 
governments. Banquets also to be held 
in each provincial capital, and to be 
broadcast locally. 

5. Wherever practicable, special 
programmes on Saturday, July 2, to 
feature distinctively Canadian sports. 

6. Services of national re-dedication 
and consecration on Sunday, July 3, 
in every place of public worship in 
Canada, if possible at the same hour. 

A word in regard to Confederation 
and the Diamond Jubilee celebration 
may not be out of place. In 1867, af- 
ter long and careful deliberation, con- 
federation of five provinces was con- 
summated, under the name and style 
of the Dominion of Canada. There 
are now nine provinces in the confed- 
eration, the original five, viz.: Ontario, 
Quebec, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Prince Edward Island; these being 
since joined by British Columbia, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
The Yukon District and Northwest 
Territories are also included, making 
one vast Dominion, with an area in 
square miles larger than that of the 
United States. 

Prior to Confederation, Canada was 
known as Upper and Lower Canada, 
each province legislating in its own in- 
terests and with little or no regard to 
Canada as a whole. There was no 
unity of purpose, and nationhood was 
only a dream in the hearts and minds 
of a few statesmen possessed of strong 
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patriotism and a broad vision. All 
honor to the Fathers of Confederation 
who conceived the idea and carried into 
execution in spite of bitter opposition 
the federation of the widely distant and 
sparsely settled provinces and made of 
them one glorious Dominion. 

The Sixtieth Anniversary of Confed- 
eration must not be confused with the 
birthday of Canada. That event dates 
back almost to the time of the Discov- 
ery of America by Christopher Co- 
lumbus in 1492. Five years later, in 
1497, John Cabot and his son, Sebas- 
tian, crossed the Atlantic and reached 
the Straits of Belleisle, Canada’s east- 
ernmost boundary. In 1534 Jacques 
Cartier came from France and went up 
the St. Lawrence as far as what is now 
the site of the City of Montreal. In 
1615 another intrepid French explorer, 
Samuel de Champlain, went through 
Canada as far as the Georgian Bay, 
and he spent the winter of that year on 
the site of what is now the flourishing 
town of Orillia. The public spirited 
citizens of Orillia also inaugurated and 
carried to successful completion an- 
other national achievement when 
they undertook the erection of a monu- 
ment to Champlain. This monument 
in the public park on the waterfront, 
was unveiled two years ago, and is 
one of the finest pieces of sculpture 
in Canada, thousands of tourists visit- 
ing Orillia each year for the purpose 
of beholding the exquisite workman- 
ship. 

Time has abundantly proved the 
wisdom of the action of those whe 
brought the Confederation of the Prov- 
inces into being, and today the Do- 
minion of Canada is united, progres- 
sive and prosperous, and while still 
a unit in the British Empire, has the 
status of a nation not only in the ad- 
ministration of its internal affairs, but 
in its commercial relations with other 
countries as well. 

While the Kiwanis Club of Orillia 
does not take credit for originating the 
idea it does take credit for starting the 
movement for the great national cele- 
bration of the Diamond Jubilee of 
Confederation. It is also gratifying to 
know that it has been instrumental, in 
some measure at least, in fostering and 
propagating the project that cannot 
help but be far-reaching in promoting 
a truly patriotic and national spirit in 
Canada. 





Kiwanis and West 
Virginia Roads 
(From page 85) 
in the gasoline tax was adopted, and 
a special appropriation was also made 


for maintenance, thus insuring that 
the new state roads would be kept in 
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good condition. Incidentally, Kiwani- 
ans played a prominent part in the 
adoption of the original West Virginia 
gasoline tax. The rate is now three 
and one-half cents a gallon. 

As to the merits of the gasoline tax, 
the writer believes it to be the fairest 
and most scientific of all forms of tax- 
ation. The old rate of toll charged for 
traveling over unimproved roads in the 
horse-and-wagon days, was two cents a 
mile for a two or four wheeled pleasure 
vehicle, and three cents a mile for a 
cart or wagon. These rates were never 
called unreasonable, although they are 
equivalent to a gasoline tax of thirty- 
two cents a gallon for pleasure vehicles, 
and forty-eight cents a_ gallon for 
trucks, on the basis of sixteen miles to 
a gallon. 

It is a fallacy to suppose that the 
gasoline tax is a tax levied on gasoline. 
It is simply a method of charging a 
small toll for the use of improved 
roads. When a man uses a gallon of 
gasoline he travels an average of about 
sixteen miles, and for traveling that 
sixteen miles our state is now charging 
a toll of three and one-half cents, which 
is seven thirty-seconds of a cent per 
mile. 

Besides measuring the distance which 
a motorist travels, the gasoline tax ap- 
plies also to the weight of his car, for 
a heavier car, which does more damage 
to the roads, will consume more gas- 
oline and pay a heavier tax. It has 
also been found, that a car traveling 
fifty miles an -hour burns two-fifths 
more gasoline than a car going twenty- 
five miles an hour, in going the same 
distance. So the gasoline tax automat- 
ically fines the man who exceeds the 
speed limit. The more a motorist uses 
the roads the more gasoline tax he pays, 
which is right and proper. Also, the 
gasoline tax is the only method by 
which a state can assess tourists their 
proper share of the cost of road main- 
tenance. 

The writer believes that the automo- 
bile license tax should be a flat rate on 
all cars, sufficient to pay the cost of 
making and distributing plates, and the 
cost of an adequate system of uni- 
formed highway police, leaving the re- 
mainder of the revenue needed to be 
raised by gasoline tax. This would 
mean a general reduction in automo- 
bile license taxes throughout the nation, 
and a general increase in gasoline taxes, 
which would be decidedly fairer and 
more accurate than the present system. 


Great Mileage Now Completed 


But to return to our State road sys- 
tem. Of the total mileage of 3779, 
West Virginia has 2880 improved or 
under construction, of which 2206 are 
completed. Hard surfaced roads com- 
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Superior 
Service to 


MEMPHIS 


Convenient hours of depar- 
ture, modern equipment and 
courtesy extended en route in- 

















OURTEOUS attention to 
your travel requirements. 
Communicate with the nearest 
Missouri Pacific representative; 
he will gladly assist in planning 
the details of your trip. 


For further information write 


A. D. Bell, Passenger Traffic Mgr. 
MISSOURI PACIFIC R. R. CO, 
Ry. Exch. Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 





sure a pleasant journey via 
Missouri Pacific Lines. 
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pleted or under construction total 1791 | 


miles. 

The State road bonds authorized 
have all been sold and the proceeds 
will all have been placed under con- 
tract by the-éend of the present season. 
We will then be faced with the neces- 
sity of more money to complete our 
system. 

United States Highway No. 40 
crosses the Northern Panhandle, pass- 
ing through Wheeling. It extends 
continuously from Baltimore to San 
Francisco. No. 50, known in West 
Virginia as the Northwestern Turn- 
pike, crosses the State north of the 
center, from the Virginia line near 
Winchester to the Ohio river, a dis- 
tance of two hundred and fifteen miles. 
This highway spans the continent from 
Annapolis, through Washington, to the 
Pacific. It is the shortest of all routes 
from the West to Washington, being 
seventy-two miles more direct than the 
National Road. Route No. 60 crosses 
the south-central part of West Vir- 
ginia, from the Virginia line on the 
east to the Ohio and Kentucky borders 
on the west, a distance of one hundred 
and eighty-eight miles. 
continental thoroughfare has its eastern 
terminus at Newport News and reaches 
the Pacific at Los Angeles. No. 30 
touches the extreme northern tip of the 
state, where it connects with a paved 
road leading south. 

United States Highway No. 21, the 
Lakes-to-Florida route, has just been 
completed in West Virginia and is now 
available for travelers to and from 
Florida and other southern points. 


All Parts of the State Now Accessible 


Over West Virginia’s new paved 
roads, the endless stream of automo- 








Ham for Epicures! 


Years before the Civil War John Groce worked 
out our secret way to cure hams and bacon. 


It’s slow, takes over 2 months, but it’s so good 
we've always kept the secret. After you taste 
some you'll only know that it is sugar cured, 
smoked with green hickory, and the finest ham 
and bacon you ever ate. 

People who love ham send regularly to Circle- 
ville to get Groce Ham. They want that smack 
and taste and juice you don’t get by modern 
quick curing. We've been shipping them to the 
epicures for 79 years. After your first taste 
you'll be downright disappointed with ordin- 
ary hams. 

These are all from tender, quickly fattened 
young stock so order your size from 9 to 14 pounds, 
We'll mail it by parcel post, orders for 3 or more by 
express, Price is 48¢ a pound here; each one perfect 
or your money goes back cheerfully. 


Sold Direct Only 


JOHN GROCE & SON 


Dept. 4, CIRCLEVILLE, OHIO 
Packers of old fashioned, sugar cured, hickory smoked 


HAMS «nd BACON 


JUST THE SAME SINCE 1848 
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WASHINGTON BIRTHDAY and 
VALENTINE PARTIES 


For 5@ Guests or 25 Couples 
50 R. W. B., assorted, or Valen- 
tine hats; 50 assorted noise 
makers and favors; 50 Patriotic 
or Valentine balloons; 50 Patri- 
otic, Valentine or Club nap- 


kins; 400 assorted $10.00 


serpentines .... 
st - 
Geané sotcberen, GO.00 


: Our 100 t or 50 
couple assortment as abeve cbs $18.00 


Flag and patriotic favors of many kinds. 
We have special assortments—grab bags—decora- 
tions, etc., for any and alloccasions. 
Our No. 67 Catalog shows many of these 
It will help you in planning parties 
“Qld Glory” Manufacturing Co. 


505 South Wells Street Chicago, Illinois 
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The Hotel Ad 
That Forbes Wrote 





‘“‘No city does 
justice to it- 
self unless it 
builds an ex- 
ceptionally at- 
tractive hotel. 
Cities 





posscs- 


B. C. Forbes 


sing only Or- 


dinary hotels are avoided. 


‘‘My emphatic advice to 


every under-hoteled city 
which aspires to progress 
would be to give first at- 
tention to remedying this 


serious defect. 


P.S. It is the business of 
The System, 
Inc., 
hotels! 


Hockenbury 


to finance needed 


THE FINANCIALIST, a 
journal devoted to com- 
munity hotel finance will 
be sent gratis to those in- 
terested whose names are 
on our complimentary list 


*““K-2.. Ask. That's all. 


JreHlOCKENBUDY SISTEM Suc 
* Penn-Harris Trust Bldg . 
* HARRISBURG~ PENNA - 
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Sarteuiove pany ed force. Write today for 


AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW 


Dept. 9182 3601 Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 
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biles may now flow through a land that 
has been for the tourist an undiscov- 
ered country. These visitors will revel 
in the surpassing beauty of mountain 
and gorge, river and forest, while at the 
same time they will become acquainted 
with her enormous resources of coal, 
oil, gas, and water power, her possi- 
bilities and swift development as a 
manufacturing State, her excellence as 
an agricultural region, and the hospi- 
tality and courtesy of her people. 
Also, and what is even more impor- 
tant, these new roads will help thou- 
sands of hard working men and women 
to follow their daily occupations with 
greater convenience and profit. In 
bringing about these happy results, the 
Kiwanis State Good Roads Committee 
may say, without boasting, that it has 
had a conspicuous part. Our $50,- 
000,000.00 bond issue is a revolving 
fund. That is, when part of it is re- 
tired, an equivalent amount can be re- 
issued to bring the limit outstanding 
back up to $50,000,000.00. For 1927, 
if the Legislature should approve, ap- 
proximately $5,000,000.00 can be re- 
tired and reissued. After that, we 
must find some other way to raise funds 
or our program will come to a stand- 
still. In solving this problem, Kiwanis 
stands ready to’ put its shoulder to the 
wheel in any manner that may 
desirable and we have no doubt that a 
solution will be found. 
Work of Kiwanis Club of Matoaka 
Just in passing, let me relate what 
was done by the Kiwanis club of the 


seem 


little City of Matoaka, in Mercer 
County, West Virginia. The town 
had only one road connection which 


was fairly good, and when this started 
to deteriorate, the traffic situation was 
serious. Just when the highway was 
on the verge of becoming impassable, 
and no funds were available for its 
repair, the Matoaka Kiwanians held a 
meeting, discussed the situation, and 
voted to get out personally, with pick 
and shovel, and fix the road. And 
they did. Business men who had done 
no manual labor for years rubbed big 
blisters on ther hands and found out 
they still had muscles which could ache 
tremendously, but they stuck to it until 
the road was in good shape. 

Because of the fact that she has great 
resources yet to be developed and at- 
tractions which have hitherto been in- 
accessible to tourists, West Virginia 
will benefit by good roads to a greater 
degree than the average state. Of the 
new United States highways, West 
Virginia has four running east and 
west—No. 30 (Lincoln Highway), No. 
40 (National Road), No. 50 (Trans- 
continental Washington-San Francis- 
co), and No. 60 (Midland Trail). 
Of the north and south routes, she has 
three—No. 11, from the Canadian line 
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down the Shenandoah Valley and to 
New Orleans, No. 19, Pittsburgh to 
the Midland Trail, and No. 21], the 
Lakes-to-Florida Highway. These are 
now being marked by the State Road 
Commission with the shield markers 
bearing the new numbers, black on 
white. 


Canada’s Official Flag 


There still arises the question as to 
what really is the official flag of Can- 
ada. Those having any doubt are 
urged to read an article by John Hal- 
stead on the subject of the Canadian 
flag which appeared in the January, 
1926, issue, beginning on page twenty 
and illustrated in detail. 

The official Canadian flag is the 
British Union Jack. The Union Jack 
is the correct flag to be displayed by 
Kiwanis clubs for any purpose. 

In 1921 the Dominion Government 
adopted a new coat of arms and on 
January 26, 1924, an act was passed 
authorizing the Canadian red ensign 
with this new coat of arms in the fly, 
heretofore used only by vessels of the 
Canadian Mercantile Marine, to be 





flown on suitable occasions from all 
buildings owned or occupied by the 


Canadian Government, as Canada’s 
distinctive emblem. This information 
was verified by Sir Joseph Pope in 
May, 1924, when he was the Under- 
Secretary of State for External Af- 
fairs for Canada. He wrote further 
to the effect that the flag flown on al! 
government buildings except those 
situated outside of the Dominion is the 
Union Jack. The reason for the fly- 
ing of the Canadian red ensign with 
the Canadian emblem was to provide a 
ready means of distinguishing the char- 
acter of the buildings over which it flies 
and the portion of the Empire to which 
they belong. 

Sir Joseph Pope has written an un- 
official but nevertheless authoritative 
pamphlet entitled “The Flag of Can- 
ada.” In that pamphlet appears a copy 
of a despatch to the Governor General 
of Canada from the British Secretary 
of State for the Colonies saying that the 
Union Jack is the national flag of 
Canada as of all other parts of ” His 
Majesty's dominions. 
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Court Action Can Be 
Speeded Up 


(From page 75) 


nine years last past. They have been 
pending until recently before the re- 
spective Judicial Committees of the 
Senate and the House. They have, at 
last, been favorably reported out of 
committees and should be enacted into 
laws. This is all the legislation re- 
quired at the present time. 

Objections to the proposed legisla- 
tion are rare, yet the point has been 
made that, if enacted, lawyers must 
learn a new system of court procedure. 
While attorneys will be thus greatly 
inconvenienced, yet most attorneys are 
patriotic enough to make this sacrifice 
in order to assure a better functioning 
judicial system. Bankers have ac- 
cepted and are profiting by a marked 
reorganization of their business. At- 
torneys are equally as patriotic. 

One other matter suggests itself and 
that is the advisability of creating judi- 
cial councils or committees to formu- 
late the new rules. When England 
adopted this change, they immediately 
discovered the necessity of such a coun- 
cil or committee. At first the Rule 
Committee consisted of six Judges. 
Later the number was increased to 
eight. In a short time the exclusive 
employment of judges was found un- 
wise, and three active practitioners 
were added. The present plan pro- 
vides for eight judges, two barristers 
and two solicitors. 

There are two weaknesses of a 
strictly judicial body,—judges are un- 
der the press of strictly judicial busi- 
ness with little time to formulate new 
rules; and judges, by reason of the 
judicial character of our courts, are 
apart in a large measure from the 
field of political criticism. The man- 
ner in which the business of a court is 
transacted is a matter suitable for pub- 
lic discussion, criticism and suggestion. 
Through the non-judicial members of 
the council or committee, the general 
public can yield its influence without 
fear of invading the judicial sanctuary. 
Furthermore, the creation of such a 
council or committee focuses public at- 
tention upon a small body of men 
charged with the specific duty of im- 
proving court procedure and prompter 
action will result. 

The plan of empowering courts to 
fix their own rules of procedure, is not 
new. As Professor Sunderland said 
at Denver a few months ago: “Every 
new court which Congress has created 
since the advent of the Field Code has 
been given express power and author- 
ity to make and amend its own rules 
for the regulation of practice and pro- 
cedure.” He then cited the old Court 









C. R. I. & G. Ry. 
Fe. Worth, Texas 





of Claims established in 1855; The 
United States Court for China, 1906; 
The Court of Customs Appeal, 1909; 
The Commerce Court; The Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia, 
1920. Other examples are the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, the Board 
of General Appraisers, the Board of 
Tax Appeals, the Federal Trade Com- 
missions. Full rule making authority 
has been granted by our several states 
to the commissions they have created 
from time to time. 

It is the opportunity of every Ki- 
wanian to use his influence to help de- 
velop a public opinion to the end that 
there may be brought about an im- 
provement of our judicial procedure by 
restoring to the courts the power to 
make and amend their own rules for 
the regulation of practice and proce- 
dure. 





Kiwanis Inter-Relations 
(From page 8o) 


would go the way that every isolated 
club organization has gone that was not 
tied to a national or international or- 
ganization. Inspiration must come 
from the outside. The best illustration 
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Fast Time—Fine Service via 
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from points in: 


Convention 
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Special reduced round-trip fares to 
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PATENT ATTORNEY 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Write for our handbook on patents and ask for 
personalat tentionof Kiwanian Perry B. Turpin, At- 
torney in chargeof Munn & Co.'s Washingt onoffice. 

Address Box K, Scientific American Bldg., 625 F 
St., Washington, D. C, 
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CLUB-STUNTS 


Solves that problem of “What SHALL we 
have on the program!"’ Brand new. Artistic 
and finished, or bright, snappy, funny. Full 
of personal and local hit. No two alike. Writ- 
ten especially for your needs. Fifteen to 
twenty minutes long. Many requireno mem- 
orizing. Turn over a CLUB-STUNT to an 
interested member, or townswoman, or high 
school student and end your troubles while 
making a record for yourself and committee. 
Descriptions sent on request. Any stunt $2.50. 
Be prepared in advance, write today to 


CLUB-STUNTS, 914 Littlefield Building, AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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of Moere Colored Card Signals 
prevents anything from being 
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supply you. Color Chart Free. 
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KIWANIS 
of the local club organization is the 
card club or the dancing club which 
breaks up when several members move 
away or when the newness of the propo- 
sition has worn off. If we had nothing 
in Kiwanis to educate us by progres- 
sion and pull us up to higher and 
bigger things our organization would 
be short-lived. 

The district was organized and exists 
to increase the fellowship and codpera- 
tive effort of the clubs within the 
district and to coéperate with Kiwanis 
International in building new clubs 
and in educating and strengthening 
clubs within the district. Kiwanis is 
based upon friendship and coéperative 
effort. We need these elements more as 
between individual Kiwanians and be- 
tween clubs. New clubs will be built. 
All clubs need more educating and 
many weak clubs need much strength- 
ening. It is the function of the district 
organization to codperate with Kiwanis 
International in the attainment of these 
ends. Kiwanis Internationa! cannot do 
it alone and neither can the district. 
On these points both the district and 
International must codperate fully in 
order to reach the highest degree of 
efficiency. 

Again the functions of the district 
organization are: To seek within the 
district and through the clubs of the 
district the attainment of the objects 
of Kiwanis International as set forth 
in the Constitution and to promote par- 
ticipation of the clubs of the district 
in the general objectives, programs and 
policies of the district and of Kiwanis 
International. 


Every Club Should Carry Out 
Definite Program 


I am of the firm conviction that the 
perpetuity of our Kiwanis clubs and 
of the International organization is 
absolutely dependent upon every club 
carrying out a very definite program 
on at least one or two and maybe all 
of the definite objectives of Kiwanis 
International. If Kiwanis clubs would 
confine themselves more in their major 
activities to the work for the under- 
privileged child or to build up a better 
relationship between the farmer and the 
city man or on vocational guidance and 
then emphasize the human 
along this line rather than check-book 
service, the place of Kiwanis would be 
better understood by the membership 
of the organization and by the com- 
munity in which the organization ex- 
ists. To be sure this does not antici- 
pate that Kiwanis clubs shall refrain 
from doing all of these many fine 
things that they have been doing in 
the past and are now doing but the 
thing I am trying to emphasize is the 
major activity of the club. I am then 
further led to this observation that as 
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far as the district convention is con- 
cerned and also the International 
convention that the programs of the 
conventions should be built up in such 
a way that these major activities are 
emphasized so that when the Kiwan- 
ians, who attend these conventions, go 
back to their own individual club, they 
will have something of a tangible and 
concrete nature that they can pass on to 
their club so that their club can better 
function in this organization. 


WhatIs a Club? 


A Kiwanis club is an organization of 
a limited number of individuals from 
a certain restricted district banded to- 
gether for the purpose of accomplish- 
ing certain definite objectives. The 
club has functions and relationships. 
Its functions are primarily to accom- 
plish the very definite objectives for 
which it was built. When the club 
accepted its charter from Kiwanis In- 
ternational it assumed certain responsi- 
bilities. At that time it became an in- 
tegral part of an International organi- 
zation. It became one of the cogwheels 
in the machine. The club must comply 
with certain rules on membership, at- 
tendance, etc. It must make certain 
reports to the district and International. 
It must send representatives to the dis- 
trict convention and to the Interna- 
tional convention. 

I wish I could get every club in Ki- 
wanis to go into executive session and 
only consider at that meeting the ob- 
jects of Kiwanis International as set 
forth in our Constitution and the ob- 
jectives for the present convention year. 
Have each objective read and then let 
the club answer in a very definite way 
the manner that the club is endeavoring 
to accomplish the objective. Many of 
our clubs are floundering about to try 
and find something to do. They want 
to accomplish something spectacular 
and something that costs much money. 
In my opinion that club is successful in 
Kiwanis which is primarily endeavor- 
ing to carry out the objectives of our 
International organization. Clubs 
should not live for themselves. As the 
objectives of Kiwanis are carried out 
in the separate club and in the life of 
the individual Kiwanian, can Kiwanis 
be said to progress. 


Every Club Has Many Responsibilities 


This subject can be summarized by 
quoting the following from one para- 
graph in a report on club building that 
was made at the Atlanta Convention. 

“The Kiwanis scheme of organiza- 
tion comprehends the grouping of indi- 
viduals into clubs, the gathering of 
clubs into districts and the combining 
of districts into International so as to 
advantage by the greater vigor and 
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vitality thus created. Because club 
creation, development and stability are 
largely the labor of International and 
because participation in communal 
privileges involving the necessity of 
participating in communal duties, the 
clubs are charged with obligations de- 
manding more than the mere participa- 
tion in activities which have a signifi- 
cance only in the community in which 
the club is located. Each Kiwanis club 
is expected to reach out and avail itself 
of Kiwanis contacts with other clubs, 
the district and International. Each 
club has responsibilities greater than 
the mere gratification of selfish local 
desires. Even though a club gains all 
it desires it gains nothing if it loses 
itself. No friend of his club can be a 
foe to International. The best evi- 
dence of the stability of our clubs is 
the stability of International. Past ex- 
perience bears witness to the fact that 
those clubs which have most closely 
cooperated with International, which 
have availed themselves of Interna- 
tional assistance, which have labored 
tor the strengthening of International 
and have strenuously striven for the 
welfare of the whole have found their 
own therein. To dispute this is to com- 
bat with reason. We cannot long de- 
ceive our own reason.” 





Assimilating New 
Members 


(From page 93) 


every word of each song, and after 
the meeting gives the speaker a cour- 
teous handclasp, and a word of thanks. 
And he wears his button! In addition, 
the preceptor explains a predetermined 
part of Kiwanis which the Committee 
on Kiwanis Education has assigned to 
him. Some such division of subject 
matter as the following is made: 


1. The first tutor explains the 
philosophy of Kiwanis. From him 
the new man learns who is the good 
Kiwanian. The good Kiwanian is that 
man who has made a success of his 
own business or profession, and who 
has attained his success without the 
use of sharp practice. Not only has 
he a margin of time for community 
service and humane projects, but he 
conceives it his duty to devote a part of 
his time to these objectives. If the 
new man does not have this concep- 
tion, then it is the big job of the com- 
mittee on Kiwanis Education to rectify 
his standards. This is infinitely more 
important than instruction on the ma- 
chinery of the organization. When 
we say of a deleted member, “He was 
never a good Kiwanian,” what do we 
mean? We mean that his standards 
were never rectified 

The second tutor tells him of the 


personnel of the officers and directors, 
and explains why almost no business 
comes up at the luncheon meetings 

3. Committees 

4. Membership. Who are eligible. 
How members are chosen and why 
two men are chosen from each honor- 
able business and profession 

5. Objectives of Kiwanis 

6. Policies, International, 
and club 

The Kiwanis Magazine 

8. Conventions and Inter-club Meet- 
ings 

9. The district 

10. International 

11. Accomplishments of the club 

12. The twelfth tutor seeks sugges- 
tions from the new man for club 
betterment 

At the end of twelve weeks, the 
new member has a nucleus of acquaint- 
ances in the club, a fair knowledge of 
Kiwanis, and the habit of regular at- 
tendance. In addition_he has absorbed 
some of the finer club customs. The 
tutors themselves have learned to love 
Kiwanis more because they know her 
better. 

A new member who has had proper 
preliminary instruction, a dignified re- 
ception into the club, and twelve weeks 
of tutoring, is well grounded. If the 
Committee on Kiwanis Education can 
go one step further, and can get the 
new man to one or more inter-club 
meetings, to the district convention and 
most important of all, to the fountain 
head of Kiwanis Education, an Inter- 
national convention, our annual mor- 
tality of 16 per cent will be materially 
lessened, we will give a square deal 
to the under-privileged new member, 
and we will move forward with mass 
momentum in solid unbroken phalanx. 


district 


Jim 


Just one who made it a point to attend 
Was the record of this fellow Jim 

Just plodded his way—with not much to say 
Not much seemed to interest him. 


No speech could he make and he just 
couldn’t sing 
“Sweet Adeline” 


But he sure had a way, as a fellow would 


A thing, except 


say, 
Of making you feel mighty fine. 


He had a glad hand for the man who was 
down 
And a smile for the one who was blue. 
If he possibly could—he was doing some 
good 
For the grouches like me and like you. 


He said that our motto was all very good 
Though in building He couldn’t take part, 
But we found when he’d gone that he’d built 
good and strong 
A mansion in everyone’s heart. 
—Fred R. Foster, Decatur, Illinois. 
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Sample Case to a_ cus- 
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Save 
“Old Ironsides” 












“OLD IRONSIDES” 


I HIS gallant old Frigate—Ameri- 
ea’s first warship — which fought 42 
engagements and never lost one — 
thus establishing the doctrine of the 
Freedom of the Seas — making the 
Declaration of Independence a fact, 
is #till afloat but im a sad state of 
decay at the Charlestown Navy Yard, 
Boston. 

A Committee of patriotic citizens 
appointed by Secretary of the Navy 
Wilbur commissioned Gordon Grant, 
moted marine artist to paint a pic- 
ture of Old Ironsides as she appeared 
mat the height of her glory. He has 
produced a masterpiece. The original 
will hang in the White House. 

The Committee will have for dis- 
tribution a limited number of repro- 
ductions of this painting in Ten 
Colors, Size 17x21 in. Printed by a 
mew process these pictures have 
every appearance of the original and 
will emhamce the beauty of any room. 

Your purchase of these prints will 
help augment the fund needed for 
the restoration of “Old Ironsides.” 

Send 2hc in Postage, Money Order, 
Check or Cash fer each print to, 


Rear Admiral Andrews, U. 8S. Navy, 
Chairman National Committee, 
Boston Navy Yard. 


England, thru popular subscrip- 
tion, saved Lerd Nelson’s flagship, 
the Victory, for all time. Can we do 
leas with our immortal vessel, the 
Constitutiont 


Deposit a Quarter in the National Bank of 
Patriotism 
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The Russell Hampten Co. 
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“Everything in Club Needs’’ 
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Abraham Lincoln 
in Indiana 


(From page 78) 

light struggling through the branches 
of the trees shoots its rays of light 
athwart the granite shaft and throws a 
spell of sublime reverence over those 
who stand about. Here, then, amid the 
heaven-kissing hills of Indiana, rests 
the mother of Lincoln. Within these 
peaceful valleys she lived her life of 
love and sacrifice. She met the simple 
folk of the countryside and won their 
love by her womanly bearing and sweet 
demeanor. Here, she toiled and 
wrought and planned and dreamed, 
perhaps of future greatness for those 
she loved, and while her life was cir- 
cumscribed by weary toil and unevent- 
ful days, within her soul was a king- 
dom of love and truth, a heritage to 
transmit to the illustrious offspring of 
her heart. 

And here, beside a new made mound 
at eventide of an October day, stood 
the boy of nine who in after years was 
to shape the destiny of millions of men 
and wear the martyr’s wreath of glory. 
Here, at this very spot, his childish 
tears made wet the earth that enfolded 
in its close embrace, his hope and stay. 
With sobbing heart he turned and 
went away, leaving behind the greatest 
treasure of childhood, and carried with 
him only the memory of her sweet 
voice, her gentle touch and sympathetic 
smile. In after years when life was 
full with deeds achieved and duty well 
performed, he paid immortal tribute to 
his love by saying, “All that I am, or 
hope to be, I owe to my angel mother.” 


The Lincoln Quality 


From page 96) 





by petty politicians in the discharge of 
his public duties. He was fearless for 
his own protection and refused to have 
a body-guard when his life was threat- 
ened. 

Throughout his entire life he showed 
that human feeling and sympathy for 
his fellowmen that has endeared him 
to all people. Numerous instances are 
told of his experiences with the soldiers 
and his ready willingness to grant par- 
dons to the young soldiers for their 
mistakes, feeling that their inexperi- 
ence and lack of understanding of the 
great cause for which they were offer- 
ing their lives, was sufficient reason for 
his action and kindness. It was said 
of him that he was greatly grieved if 
he felt he had injured or caused trouble 
for any person. 

When he visited the hospitals on the 
battlefields and walked down the aisles 
he would place his hand on the fevered 
brows of the soldiers and offer an in- 
ward prayer for their relief. 

The great heart of Lincoln is shown 
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in the last sentence of his second in- 
augural address, ‘““With malice toward 
none, with charity for all, with firm- 
ness in the right as God gives us to 
see the right; let us strive on to finish 
the work we are in; to bind up the 
nation’s wounds, to care for him who 
shall have borne the battle and for his 
widow, and for his orphan—to do all 
which may achieve and cherish a just 
and lasting peace among ourselves and 
with all nations.”” These words should 
ring in the ears of the leaders of our 
own day. 

The Lincoln quality is shown in his 
reverence for God. When he was a 
boy about nine years old his mother 
died and he saw her buried without 
religious ceremony. Later an itinerant 
clergyman came that way and the boy 
induced him to visit the grave and re- 
peat over it the solemn burial rites. 

When he was elected President and 
had to go to the capital to live, his train 
was standing at the station at Spring- 
field waiting for him. He boarded the 
train, came to the rear platform and 
with great emotion looked into the faces 
of those who knew and loved him best 
and spoke these farewell words: “My 
friends, no one not in my situation can 
appreciate my feeling of sadness at this 
parting. To this place and the kind- 
ness of these people I owe everything. 
Here I have lived a quarter of a cen- 
tury, and have passed from a young 
to an oldman. Here my children have 
been born and one is buried. I now 
leave, not knowing when or whether 
ever I may return, with a task before 
me greater than that which rested on 
Washington. Without the assistance 
of that Divine Being who ever at- 
tended him I cannot succeed ; with that 
assistance I cannot fail. Trusting in 
Him who can go with me and remain 
with you and be everywhere for good, 
let us confidently hope that all will 
yet be well. To His care commending 
you, as I hope in your prayers you 
will commend me. I bid you an af- 
fectionate farewell.’ When he asked 
for their prayers, they shouted back, 
“We will do it! We will do it!” He 
always took his greatest burden to God 
in prayer. 

This quality we also see in his sim- 
plicity. His dress was plain as his food 
was simple. He was always happy 
when he could help somebody in some 
way. He said on one occasion: * “Die 
when I may, I wish it said of me by 
those who know me best that I always 
plucked a thistle and planted a flower 
where I thought a flower would grow.” 
Although filling the highest position 
in the gift of the people he never 
changed his attitude toward humanity. 

During his entire life his chief 
ambition and desire was to serve his 


(Turn to page 118) 











Waistline too big ? 


Safest, quickest, easiest way to reduce. The scientific 
Director Belt guaranteed to make you appear from 4 to 
6 inches thinner at once, and to permanently remove your 
excess of fat. Astonishing results obtained by thousands. 


Prove It in Your Own Case Without Risking a Penny 













We invite every man overburdened with fat to accept 
our free trial offer on the wonderful Director Belt. This 
belt has proved its efficiency in so many cases, so conclu- 
sively that we don’t hesitate to send it with the clear under- 
standing that if it does not produce the desired results, you 
can return it and the trial will cost you nothing. 

There is no need to go through exercises, to diet or to 
take drugs in the effort to get rid of the extra bulk in your 
waistline. There is no reason whatever why you should 
bear with the discomfort of too much fat. The Director 
selt will take it off quickly, surely, pleasantly—and you can 
prove it free. All you need do now is to mail the coupon. 
Send no money. The trial is absolutely free to you. 





Gives a Gentle, Constant Massage, Stimulates Circulation, 
Scatters Fat, Keeps Muscles from Sagging 


You can’t appear well dressed with a bulging 
abdomen. The best tailor can’t make your 
clothes fit. A ‘Director’ fixes all that by re- 
storing your normal proportions. And you not 
only look better, you feel better. 


Slip the “Director” On—that’s All 


No fussing with laces, hooks, buttons or any 


The action of the Director Belt is to 
dissolve the fat by a constant kneading 
or massaging action applied just where 


remain because the 
“Director” keeps this 


Don’t continue to 
look this way 


action up with every 
motion of the body 
until all the superfluous 
tissue is gone and your 
abdomen is firm mus- 
cled and normal in 
girth. It also stimu- 
lates the blood circula- 





Ta it is required. Fat can’t 
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tion and creates a healthy condition of 


the abdominal tissues. 


The “Director” 


is designed on correct, proven scientific 
principles and it gets results. 


Improves the Figure at Once 


Just as_soon as you put 
on the “Director” you ap- 
pear from 4 to 6 inches 
smaller in the waistline and 
you have an effective sup- 
port to the abdominal 
muscles, Then as you wear 
it, the fat steadily decreases, 
you acquire your natural 
figure, and have a sense of 
new energy and comfort. 





other kind of fastenings. 

You just slip the “Direc- 
tor” on and that’s all. Then 
it starts the action that gets 
rid of that excess fat. Made 
of specially woven fabric, it 
is light and elastic and 
yields to the motion of the 
body, all the time giving 
that beneficial massage. The 
“Director” is made to your 
measure and needs no ad- 
justing except as reduction 
takes place. 


Try It a Week at 
Our Risk 


Men in all parts of the 
country are wearing Direc- 
tor Belts and recommending 
them to friends. Read the 
testimonials in the panel at 
right. But best of all, make 
the trial yourself. 

This is your chance to 
find out, without obligating 








What Users Say: 


“The Director took 
4 inches off my waist- 
band the day I put it 
on.”’—A. B. (Illinois) 

“Clothes fit me fine 
since I got my Di- 
rector. I don’t feel 
embarassed in eve- 
ning clothes now.”— 
M. R. (New York). 

“Results with the 
Director better than 
I expected. In 
months it has taken 8 
inches off my waist 
measure.”—C, B, K. 


(Ohio). 
“IT had tried all 
sorts of exercises, 


baths and diets to get 
rid of my fat without 
results, but the Di- 
rector did it. 10 
inches gone already.” 


—C. C. R. (Iowa). 








Gone--that ugly bulge and 
you feel and look so 
much younger 


Mail the 
Coupon 
For 


Free Trial 
Offer 


No need to hesitate on this. 
There’s no call for money. 
What we want to do is to 
give you particulars about our 
offer that brings the Director 
Belt to you for trial. If you 
are carrying an excess weight 
of fat, you will want to learn 
about this opportunity—so just 
sign and mail the coupon or 
write a letter or post card. 








We don’t ask you to take The “‘Director’’ yourself in any way, how the “Director” 
our word for what the will give you a will restore your normal proportions, 
Director Belt will do for waistline like this make you feel and look younger and re- 
you, We give you the priv- move a positive menace to health. When 
ilege of trying it just as thousands of others we say “you don’t risk a penny,” we 
have done. Just accept our free trial offer and mean exactly that. No matter what 
let the “Director” prove itself. methods you have tried, no matter how 


. skeptical you may be, you should make 
Makes Clothes Fit 


this free trial of the “Director.” We 

i ) ask you to try it at our risk because we 

A prominent public speaker writes: “My know what it has done for thousands 

dress suit never did fit me and I looked posi- who had despaired of ever successfully 
tively funny with my vest creeping up, trousers 
sagging and coat wrinkled, until I put on a “‘Di- 


reducing their fat. You don’t accept and 
rector.” That changed it all for me. I now feel after the week’s trial. No fairer offer 


Landon & Warner, Dept. E-2 
332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, II. 

Tell me how I can reduce my waistline 4 to 
6 inches with your Director Belt. Also send 
details of your free trial offer. This places me 
under no obligation. 








keep the “Director” unless you want it 
perfectly “‘at home” in a dress suit. could be made, so send the coupon now. 


NS Vidi eh adecsecduncs bceuesenercavasesete 
ME wind wundsidactindesesenodessséexeeuabas 
Write for special proposition. 

Merc: t Here is an opportunity for profit 
Tailors while correcting figures hard to fit. 
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Trees 
cA Plea for Their Per petuation 
By "COL. H. E. McKEE 


Memeer, Kiwanis Cius or CosBatt, ONTARIO 


Y earliest recollections of trees 

\ were of those in a neighbor’s 

“sugar bush,” where a small- 
er brother and myself were taken by 
the kind hearted proprietor to enjoy 
the wonderful maple taffy produced at 
“sugaring off” time. This engendered 
a lasting affection for the trees which 
gave such delectable sweets for the 
use of fortunate boys. Shortly afte: 
this, I watched my father, with the 
help of a couple of men and a team of 
horses and wagon, plant scores of 
spruce trees around the borders of the 
four-acre plot of ground which con- 
tained our home. 

Forty years after, while spending the 
summer of 1916 training a battalion 
at Camp Borden, those spruce trees 
were cut down for timber. 

Camp Borden, in my boyhood days, 
was known as the “pine plains” and 
was a vast sand plain, as large as two 
ordinary townships, covered with pine 
timber, Several saw mills were busily 
engaged in removing the trees and cut- 
ting them into merchantable products, 
until at last they were all cut; and 
then fire, as it generally does, under 
similar circumstances, swept up the 
debris and, the ground being sandy, 
destroyed any chance of reforestation. 
Had that area been replanted with red 
and white pine at that time, the result- 
ing timber would today have been 
worth many millions of dollars, but 
nothing of the kind was thought of and 
it is only now, after the lapse of almost 
half a century that anything is being 
done in the way of restoring what was 
lost so long ago. 

Since those early days, I have 
watched the frontier of timber destruc- 
tion work northward across the Severn 
River, where the white pine stood like 
stately cathedral columns in_ isles 
stretching for miles ; through Muskoka 
and Parry Sound; then still northward 
across the French River and Lake Nip- 


issing until today it is beyond the. 


Transcontinental line of the Canadian 
National Railways and another gen- 
eration will probably see the end. 
There are only two considerable 
areas of red and white pine left in On- 
tario: one on part of the Temagami 
Forest reserve and the other in the 
Mississauga reserve—and these are 
being rapidly acquired and cut up— 
as township after township goes under 


the hammer and into the maws of the 
cutting machines. 

We are accustomed to hear people 
talk of the vast forests of pulp wood 
in northern Ontario that they have 
travelled through, but these people are 
deceiving themselves and others. They 
have only travelled on the rivers, and 
from a canoe the quantity of timber 
seems vast; but leave the waterway a 
quarter of a mile and you leave the 
drained area where the trees grow rap- 
idly, and to a large size, and come 
into the vast areas of sourer undrained 
lands where growth is slow and the 
trees of insignificant dimensions. 

Merchantable timber in any great 
quantity extends for perhaps fifty or 
sixty miles north of the transconti- 
nental railway, and beyond that is a 
land mostly “‘of little sticks” although 
there are some considerable areas of 
timber in parts where the land is higher 
and better drained. 

The fire protection by the govern- 
ment fire ranging force has been great- 
ly improved of late years and is now 
doing some really effective work, but 
fire is still one of the greatest agents 
of destruction to timber. 

There should be re-foresting of red 
and white pine in all sandy and rocky 
tracts where fire has burned out the 
tree seeds. There are many of these 
tracts. The spruce and jackpine will 
generally return on tracts where they 
have been plentiful, except that the 
latter, in certain localities, becomes ut- 
terly exterminated and then reforest- 
ing is necessary. Under favorable cir- 
cumstances, spruce and jackpine will 
grow a new crop in forty years, but the 
average time it takes to grow twelve 
inch spruce is at least a hundred years 
and merchantable white pine probably 
a hundred and fifty. 

A campaign of education is neces- 
sary to prevent the total destruction 
of our forests. Already the difference 
in the spring floods can be seen in many 
localities, the water draining rapidly 
off the burned tracts and sometimes 
causing much inconvenience and con- 
siderable damage. 

There are large areas of land in On- 
tario fit for nothing but timber grow- 
ing and there should be a programme 
of reforestation inaugurated at once 
to deal with at least some of these. 
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The Lincoln Quality 


(From page 116) 
country and make the world better be- 
cause he had lived. 

This simple man, sprung from the 
soil, descendant of a poor family, had 
risen to the highest place in the nation 
and when the tragic end came a whole 
nation mourned. 

Even though Lincoln has taken his 
place among the immortals his mem- 
ory still lives and his influence per- 
vades the life of the nation even today 
and will continue to do so as long as 
our Republic lasts. What it was in 
his great soul that gave him the power, 
though untutored and untrained in con- 
ventional ways, to control the destiny 
of a great people, through a great and 
trying period of history we cannot un- 
derstand but we do recognize his clear 
understanding and righteous purpose, 
his wise judgment and his earnest ef- 
forts to do the right. It was through 
these efforts he reached his goal. When 
he believed he was right he pushed 
resolutely forward with unflinching de- 
votion, never changing, never swerving, 
no matter what ridicule or abuse was 
heaped upon him. To know his duty 
and to do it was his sole concern. 

He was father to the soldiers, a 
friend to the widowed and orphaned 
and yearned to enfold the nation in his 
protecting care. 

He was so simple and modest in his 
manner, that those with whom he 
walked did not realize his greatness. 
His life and work stand out as an ex- 
ample after which the youth of the na- 
tion should fashion and mold their 
lives, and if they, like him, can only 
see their duty and life work clearly, 
righteously and with a vision like his, 
the nation’s future is safe. 


George Washington 
No monument need we to hold 
His memory, for hearts enfold 
And cherish him, and streaming time 
But makes his image more sublime. 


Immortal 





for the love he gave, 


God placed in children’s hearts to save. 


No martial air—no song—no word, 
Need e’er be written, e’er be heard. 
No artist’s brush, no poet’s pen, 
Need beautify the hearts of men. 

For in each heart reigns freedom fair, 


And Washington first placed it there. 


No slander by word, deed or thought, 
Of mortal man may e’er be wrought 
With strength to reach so high a place, 
As he in hearts of men doth grace. 
Love, faith and beauty travel far, 


But slander n’er besmirched a star. 


R. A. Grapy, DuLuTH. 
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Henry FE. Webster 


There is a sense of keen satisfaction that 
Kiwanis can pay a tribute to the memory of 
Henry E. Webster, member of the Kiwanis 
Club of Montreal, whose loss is felt so keenly 
by all associated with him, 


whether in business life or in the circles 


who were 


of his many friendships. 

For nearly thirty years Mr. Webster was 
general superintendent of the Royal Victoria 
Hospital, Montreal. 
knowledge, and prompted by sympathetic 
interest, he was of the greatest help to the 
Montreal Kiwanis club. When that club 
undertook to build the hospital for the Boys’ 
Farm at Shawbridge, he was the one man 
able to furnish all the necessary details for 
The result is an excellent hos- 
pital equipped with the most modern and 
finest surgical appliances. All this has been 
achieved through the whole-hearted coépera- 
Webster’s wealth of ex- 


From his vast store of 


the project. 


tion of Henry E, 
perience which was so freely given. 


Two hundred members of the Kiwanis 
Club of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, sat about 
at luncheon tables in the Fort Pitt Hotel 
recently, awaiting their newly elected presi- 
dent, Charles A. Wilson, well known realtor, 
whom they were prepared to install into 
office. Floral tributes were to be given him 
and his colleagues were anxious to tell him 
what a capable leader they knew he would 
make. 

At that very moment, Mr. Wilson’s body 
lay sprawled between two automobiles in 
his private garage in Thornburg, his hands 
covered with grease, the sleeves of his shirt 
rolled up and the hood of one of the cars 
opened. His life was snuffed out by the 
carbon monoxide given off by one of the 
motors. 

Mr. Wilson was vice president of the 
Wilson Realty Company for more than ten 


years, secretary of Thornburg Borough 
Council, a member of the Methodist Church 
of Crafton and the Real Estate Board. 


George R. Kirkham, Richmond, Virginia 

E. C. Heltzel, Richmond, Virginia. 

Lowell B. Stoner, Richmond, Virginia 

Harry S. Ware, Anaconda, Montana 

Elmer Joseph Smart, Rochester, New Hamp- 
shire 

C. P. J. Mooney, Yazoo City, Mississippi 

Dr. Marshall B. Dean, Fort William-Port 
Arthur, Ontario, Canada 

Ogden Finley Crowson, honorary, Burling- 
ton, North Carolina 

Alfred Higbie, Washington, D. C. 

George F. Moulton, South Norwalk, Con- 
necticut 

Leemon B. Tripp, South 
necticut 

John W. Walters, Wyoming, Illinois 

Hon. John G. Harmon, Scranton, Pennsyl- 
vania 

Ira J. Lapp, director, Wenatchee, Washing- 
ton 

Harry A. Hoffstott, Wooster, Ohio 

Joseph Ehrlich, Swainsboro, Georgia 

William Arthur, Canton, Ohio 

Dr. E. E. Harcourt, Cincinnati, Ohio 

J. B. Traylor, trustee, Baxter Springs, Kan- 


Norwalk, Con- 


sas 

Walter Ing, Vancouver, British Columbia, 
Canada 

John F. MacDonald, Los Angeles, California 

Dr. J. H. Beaty, St. Cloud, Minnesota 

E. C. Feiock, Woodsfield, Ohio 

L. A. Girard, director, Fredericksburg, Vir- 
ginia 

Dr. Charles Wilson, Binghamton, New York 

G. R. Gordon, Wagoner, Oklahoma 

W. A. 

Sam Eisendrath, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Lane, oe Saint 
Manitoba, Canada 

Charles F. Scheid, Lock Haven, Pennsyl- 
vania 

Tom Rippey, Geneva, New York 

William G. Hartshorn, Danville, Illinois 

N. C. Sill, Warren, Pennsylvania 

J. Harry Haslam, Savannah, Georgia 

G. H. Schultz, Englewood, Chicago, Illinois 

G. Fred. Nossell, Anaconda, Montana 

Lewis B. Savage, Anaconda, Montana 

J. King McLanahan, Hollidaysburg, Penn- 
sylvania 

Rev. Guy D. Board, Owosso, Michigan 

Forrest Badgley, Jackson, Michigan 

W. H. Bennett, Paris, Arkansas 


Dew, Louisville, Kentucky 


Davie, president, Boniface, 


What Is Kiwanis P 


Kiwanis claims a large place in every 
Kiwanian’s heart, a central position in his 
mind, and is a controlling factor in his daily 
activity. It creates honesty in business and 
stands for a progressive program of civic 
betterment in the community. It destroys 
selfishness and discourages unwholesome 
rivalry. It enriches life, increases light, 
enlarges liberty and embraces love. It is 
a child of man, a servant of humanity, and 
is used as an instrument of God, to mold 
and shape sacrificial service in the hearts 
and lives of men. 


—Willard G. Purdy, Montclair, N. J. 
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The fact that you call for certain 
papers and generally get them is 
no indication of tranquillity on 
the part of your filing clerk. She 
alone knows how hard it is to 
“maintain service’ with a lot of 
bulging, over-crowded, back-sliding 
folders. She alone knows the strain 
and anxiety and loss of time in 
searching for papers under such 
conditions. 

Can the poor girl be helped? 

Absolutely and 
effectually. 


Check these ad- 
vantages: Accordion 
expansion, available as 
needed; indexes that always remain in 
sight; material that will outwear a dozen 
folders; Quick and Sure filing and finding of 
papers. 

“Vertex”” Expanding File Pockets cost less 
than delays, mussel papers and frayed 
nerves. Andit won't cost you a penny to 
proveit. 


If you use letter files, the cou- 
pon below is good for a deliv- 
ered sample. No charge or 
obligation. 


—_oam==— CUTHERE ———-—8 


Please send me for trialin my files a free 
sample of Bushnell's Paperoid “Vertex” File 
Pocket, as described in February Kiwanis 
Magazine. 
WOME NUNN So cod nes ccctcradceanucaee cabs 
PEE AG oe ie near eetabes 
Name and Position of Person Inquiring 


Letter Size or Legal Size Desired? ........ 


Te ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. X 
925 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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February Concerts 
in Chicago 


BERTHA OTT 


Presents 


Sergei Rachmaninoff, pianist, Orchestra 
Hall, February 6th, at 3:30. Seats 
$1.10, $1.65, $2.20, $2.75, tax included. 
Mail orders now. 

Harold Bauer, pianist and Pablo Casals, 
cellist, joint recital, Studebaker Theatre, 
February 6th, at 3:30. Seats $2.75, 
$2.20, $1.65, $1.10, tax included. Mail 
order now. 

Grace Leslie, contralto, The Playhouse, 
February 6th, at 3:30. 

Leon Benditzky and Vitaly Schnee, in a 
two-piano recital, Aumball Hall, Feb- 
ruary, 8th, at 8:15. 

Marianne Kneisel Quartet, chamber 
music concert, Awnball Hall, February 
oth, at 8:15. 

Kénglish Singers of London, concert, 
Studebaker Theatre, February 13th, at 


3:30. 





Daisy Jean, cellist and soprano, The 
Playhouse, February 13th, at 3:30. 
Amelita Galli Curci, soprano, return 
engagement, Orchestra Hall, February 
16th, at 8:15. Seats $1.10, $2.20, $2.75, 
$3.30, tax included. Mail orders now. 
Harold Henry, pianist, Studebaker 
Theatre, February 20th, at 3:30. 

Fritz Renk, violinist, The Playhouse, 
February 20th, at 3:30. 

Geneve Cadle soprano, The Playhouse, 
February 27th, at 3:30. 

Gil Valeriano, tenor, Kimball Hall, 
March 3rd, at 8:15 


PLL LL Lh A ll 


Bertha Ott, Inc. 
1520 Blum Building 
Chicago, Illinois 











Make Money in 
Photography! 
} We train you quickly at home. 

No experience necessary. Spare 
time or full time. Photographs in big 
demand by magazines, newspapers, adver- 
tisers, etc, Portrait Photographers make more 
money today than ever before.Commercial Photo- 
graphy also pays big money. New plan. Nothing 
else like it.Write today for details and new FREE 
book, “Opportunities in Modern Photography.” 
American School of Photography 


Dept. 9182 3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











COM MITTEEMEN 


Why not make your next Kiwanis party a Cotillon? 
The best ever—new favors, novel entertainment, 
personally supervised anywhere. Particulars gladly 


— M, “ 
Cotillon Works 


180 N. Wabash, Chicago 
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Shipbuilding by Kiwanis 


BSERVATION of the activities 

of Kiwanis clubs indicate that 
you are shipbuilders, not ocean vessels, 
warships nor airships—but worship 
friendship and citizenship! By ac- 
cording to your fellowman the right to 
his own opinions in matters of faith 
and worship you manifest that spirit 
of justice and tolerance that underlies 
our theory of government, and which 
we also think of as an attribute of the 
Master Builder who did not use a com- 
mon matrix in moulding the minds of 
men. Unity of spirit rather than uni- 
formity of opinion is the only cure for 
the bigotry and intolerance that strikes 
at freedom of worship. By holding 
the relationship between man and his 
concept of a Supreme Being, whatever 
it may be, sacred and invincible, and 
free from interference, so long as the 
same right is observed in return, you 
stand on the only ethical foundation 
that will maintain the natural right of 
worship. You have, in this regard, an 
opportunity to render a real service to 
mankind. 

The spirit of friendship that prevails 
among you regardless of creed bears 
eloquent witness to your understanding 
that, despite superficial difference, at 
heart all mankind is one in its human- 
ity. You know that all men have their 
frailties and that whoever seeks friend- 
ships without imperfections looks in 
vain. The wholesome, good nature 
that is so current at your meetings is 
a midday benediction. Evidently you 
recognize that a sense of humor is the 
next best thing to an abiding faith in 
Providence. 

The manner in which Kiwanis pro- 
motes good citizenship is well known. 
Citizenship means more than paying 
taxes, saluting the flag and humming 
the national anthem. Our form of 
government not only confers rights and 
privileges but also imposes duties and 
obligations, and it is upon the dis- 
charge of the latter that the enjoyment 
of the former depends. To expect the 
protection of .our lives and property 
is no more our right than to serve on 
a jury is our duty. 


Louis CoHEN, Attorney of Atascadero, 
Address Before the Kiwanis Club of 


San Luis Obispo, California. 


Radio Notes 


On Friday night, March 4, from 8:20 to 
9:50 P.M. the Kiwanis Club of Macon, 
Missouri, will broadcast a splendid pro- 
gram consisting of musical numbers and 
three five-minute speakers, over station 
WOS which is located at Jefferson City. 
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Ode to a Hair Brush 


My thoughts stray back to days gone by 
And search along the line 

For what was then my good stand-by, 
That old hair brush of mine. 


‘Then every day as I arose 
I used it with great care 

‘To brush my dome where each one knows 
There once grew bushy hair. 


I used it early in the morn, 
I used it late at night, 

My ivory noodle to adorn 
Till hair grew out of sight. 


Now I have use for it no more, 
Gone are its halcyon days. 
No use to pass the old brush o’er 

The parting of the ways. 


It cannot serve as used to was 
Although it’s good as new, 

Now in its place a wash cloth does, 
The foliage is so few. 


The barber gets the same old price, 
No cutting, just a shine, 

His clippers feel not half as nice 
As that old hair brush of mine. 


It once reposed with shaving cup 
And razor in a line, 
But now it holds the window up, 
That old hair brush of mine. 
—Kiwanian Edgar R. Buzzell, 
Philipburg, Pa. 








| 
Official Programs _ || 
for Kiwanis Clubs _ | 
in 1927 | 


Approved by the International | 
Board of Trustees 
ANNIVERSARY WEEK 
January 16-22 


UniTepD STATES-CANADA WEEK 


April 24-30 





Auut-Kiwanis NIGHT 
Fune 6 


CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP WEEK 
(for Canadian Clubs) 
Fune 26 - Fuly 2 


CoNnsTITUTION WEEK 
(for United States Clubs) 


September 11-17 


Suggestions on these programs will 
be forwarded to clubs in advance of 
these dates by proper committees. 
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Coffee 
by Long Distance 
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WHENEVER ACTION is important, we 
suggest long distance calls. Com- 
pare the charges with what it would 
cost to send representatives in person. 
Compare the number and size of the 
orders and compare the time required. 
Hundreds of businesses are now using 
the telephone over states and over trade 
territories as they formerly used it locally. 
There ate no county or state lines to the 
telephone, in buying and selling goods; 


$10,963.20 
worth 


A COLORADO COFFEE COMPANY de- 
vised a new container for its product. 
On one side appeared the name of 
the brand, on the other the word 
“sugar,” “corn-meal,” “salt” or some 
other commodity for which the can 
could later be used. Here was an 
idea likely to appeal to housewives. 
What was needed was quick distri- 
bution. They got it—by Long Dis- 
tance. Telephone calls to 19 dealers 
in 9 states got 18 orders for 27,128 
pounds of coffee. Later, the 19th 
dealer bought as a result of the call. 


in making appointments; in closing 
transactions. In saving time and money. 

What concern would it pay to call 
now, in the next state or across the con- 
tinent? The cost is usually less than 
you'd think . . . . Number, please? 


BELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 
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The Perfect Writing Instrument 
GREATEST VALUE EVER OFFERED 





$1000 REWARD 
to anybody who can prove 
that these testimonials 
were solicited by us. 


Inkograph has proven so satis- 
factory and has elicited consider- 
able favorable comment am enclos- 
ing money order, please send me 
three more. T. J. Trow, Travel- 
ing Claim Agent, Joplin, Mo. 


The Inkograph fully justifies ell 
claims you make. I own a Water- 
man but Inkograph is far prefer- 
able Frank R. Sargent, 
Oakland, Calif. 


You have one of the best writ- 
ing instruments I ever used re- 
gardicss of price. I use the low- 
est grade stationery and there is 
never a blot or scratch because of 
it's round smooth point. It is a 
wonderful invention, L. HL Orley, 
Albano, Va. 


Oh boy, I am tickled skinny to 
have the Inkograph, it’s a darling. 
I can now make carbon coples in 
taking orders and send original in 
ink to factory instead of a pencil- 
ed sheet. It surely flows over the 
paper as if it was grease instead 
of ink. No trouble at all and s 
thing I could not do before to 
trace straight lines very fine and 
clean, No emear, no muss ef any 
kind. It's just great, 

BE. A. Simms, Jersey City, N. J. 


My Inkograph is the smoothest 
writing instrument with which I 
have ever written, That is saying 
e lot. 1 am a teacher by profes- 
sion. I have a $7.00 pen and an- 
other that cost more than the Ink- 
ograph, but Inkograph is better 
than either. It is the greatest 
improvement in writing instru- 
ments since the Babylonians ree- 
orded their thoughts on clay tab- 
lets with a triangular pointed 
reed John R. Atwell, Chadwick, 
N. C 


My Inkograph is the first and 
only writing utensil I ever owned 
that I can use with pleasure. To 
be without it for any time would 
upset my business day. It has al- 
ways worked perfectly. I have 
never had any difficulty with it, 
Arthur L. Fox, Centerville, Mich. 


I am a bank teller, have used 
all kinds of fountain pens but can 
honestly say for my work I never 
found a pen so easy and tireless 
to write. You can pick it up any 
time in any position and write 
immediately and all numbers and 
words will be the same, Try and 
do it with any other pen. My 
buddies all agree that it is best 
for our work, Oo R. Morley, 
Allentown, Pa, 


Delighted: It writes bully—you 
have invented a pen that is per- 
fection. It is so much more 
rapid than my $9.00 fountain 
pen. I wish you abundant success, 
8. L. Carlton, Aurora, Il. 


I am very well pleased with 
my Inkograph. It is just what 
I have been looking for. I have 
had several Ink pencils but noth- 
ing like the Inkograph, it writes 
like the point was greased and it 
makes no difference what kind of 
paper, it fs fine for shipping tags. 
S&S T. Jarrett, Harrisville, W. Va. 


The Inkograph is all that you 
claim it to be. _Enclosed find 
erder for two. Robert Heller, 
Craigsville, Pa, 

The Inkograph, I am thoroughly 
convinced, is the best writing in- 
strument I have ever used. It is 
sure, sane and clean and always 
ready to use. I am very well 
— wih it Z<. EK Ramp’ 


ensacola, 








ae 
A G a N T 5 a— @ days the Inkograph does not 
f prove satisfactory return it and 


Sell Inkographs, make bigger profits, 
investment. 
. “ie : a 
Quicker commissions, popular prices, t 
no competition. Send for an Inko- FY meet your requirements to perfection 
a 
ei 


more sales, without 


graph or write for special sales plan 


booklet. 


EVER before has any manufacturer of a standard writ- 
ing instrument which is guaranteed to give perfect sat- 
isfaction, offered you so great a value. Remember, the 

Inkograph answers the purpose of both pen and pencil com- 
bined. Its point is shaped like a fine lead pencil point and 
writes with ink free and easy without a miss, skip or blur. 
The steady uniform flow of ink actually improves your 
handwriting. Won't blot, scratch, leak or soil hands, 


Draws 
Lines to 


a Ruler 
Without 


You who already possess a standard fountain pen ; 
Smearing, 


will find the Inkograph a most valuable addition to fa 

6 . . . . smudging or 
your writing equipment, for it will do everything blurring the 
any fountain pen can do and many very important 7 paper. Writes 
things which it is impossible to accomplish with wun any color 
any fountain pen at any price. 


Requires 
Combines the Best Features No Blotter 
of both pen and pencil, minus the weak points of The ink dries as fast 
both, plus improvements not found in either. as you write, because 
The lead pencil smudges, the point breaks and the flow is fine, even 
its writing soon is obliterated. Most fountain and unicorn. 
pens skip, scratch, flood, clog, leak, blot, soil 


hands and clothing. The old stylographic ink 
pencil dries up, Balks, blots, writes heavy, Patent 
Automatic Feed 


flows unevenly and is never reliable. The Ink- 
ograph feeds as fast and uniform on the Prevents clogging. No 
20th page as it did on the first complicated mechanism to 

clean or get out of order. A 


Cannot Leak E Y] year's geszenine certificate 

Not the tiniest drop of ink will spill, tee nee eneeren mere 

although one filling is sufficient to write Leong Mosc we a and is 
thousands of words. Will write on any your absolute protection. 


al f . 
quality of paper An Instrument of 


Makes 3 to 4 Carbon Refinement 
Copies In appearance it is the equal of 


. P 7 ° j LA writing instruments which sell for 
at one time with original Y i) if a great deal more. Its beautifully 
ink. Bear down as hard as ff s highly polished finest quality of hard 
you like without fear of bending, rubber, its 14 Kt. solid gold point and 
spreading, injuring or distorting feed, safety screw cap, nickel self-filling 
its 14 Kt. solid gold point. lever and clip make it an instrument of 
Are you a salesman?—use an distinctive elegance and refinement. 
Inkograph, make out | your Made of black Hard Rubber—each Inko- 
orders in ink and retain a graph is designed and finished to please 
duplicate for your records, the eye and fit the hand of all. 


Do you wish to keep 
a copy of your private You Who Are Dissatisfied With 
Your Fountain Pen 


correspondence? — use 

an Inkograph. Do you 

do office work which Try the Inkograph—remember, all we ask you 
requires clear carbon to do is try it, for if it does not prove thor- 
copies?—use an Inko- yy y oughly satisfactory and if it is not handier and 
graph. Do you make W does not write 

out bills or sales | smoother and is 

slips?—use an Inko- not far superior 
graph and make a Jj ) in to any fountain Send f 
permanent ofrigin- pen you ever — 
al in ink with owned, whether it 

carbon copies. cost $5, $6, $7 or $8, 

You can per- return the Inkograph 

mit any one to to us and we'll refund 

write with your your money—no ques- 

Inkograph, tions asked. 


for no_ style 

the Inkoe- } fi 195-71 CENTRE ST. point, which gives with ease over 
graph point } | NEW YORK, N. ¥. | possible writing tn, Ink as rapiot 
a" it will as with the softest lead pen 

a foun- 


tain pen. 


(Tear Here) 


“ SEND 





Received my Inkograph. Am 
surprised to know how well ; can 
write with it. The Inkograph is 
a wonderful little writer, it’s my 
friend now for good penmahship. 
I am writing this lettcr with it 
can you tell the difference be- 
tween Inkograph and pen letters? 

Can, is my answer. 

C. R. Fuller, Patterson, Mo, 


I received my Inkograph with 
which I am writing this let- 
ter. I have purchased at least 
one dozen ink pencils. Yours 
seems to be the only one that 
gives perfect satisfaction, I be- 
lieve you have solved the problem 
of the perfect writing instrument, 

Dr. Richard T. McLaury 
Dunkirk, Ind. 


The Inkograph is truly the best 
pen I ever had the pleasure to use 
barring no price or make of pen, 
after I take into consideration 
the high price I usually paid for 
a Parker, or a Waterman pen, I 
cannot see how such a low priced 
pen as the Inkograph can be put 
on the market and give such un- 
usual service. Harvey L. Winston 
Brentwood, Calif. 


In making out local requisi- 
tions, it is necessary to make an 
original and two carbon copies on 
very heavy paper, and the Inko- 
graph does this twice as well as 
the hardest indelible pencil, and 
is much neater and the original is 
much more legible. 

Wm. L. Fortney, Placerville, Ia. 


Your Inkograph is everything 
you state. It is just wonderful, 
So send me two more, 

Arthur Ollcott, Tucker, La. 


Gave pen thorough tryout. En- 
closed find sample of work I have 
to perform. Have been using 
pencil, Never got entire satis- 
faction. Hard pencil makes orig- 
inal too pale and soft pencil 
makes poor copy. I am _ highly 
pleased. 8S. M. Cooper, Inquiry 
Division, P. O., South Bend, Ind. 


I found the Inkograph all you 
represent it to be and I was very 
well satisfied with it. I made a 
great mistake when I bought the 
Inkograph, as I did not take out 
Loss or Theft Insurance on the 
pen, for the pen is gone. I am 
writing this to ask that you send 
me anether Inkograph by return 
mail, charges C.0.D. I can rec- 
ommend the Inkograph very high- 
ly to anyone who needs a pen 
which will stand up under very 
hard usage George B. Moore, 
Columbia, Fla. 


It sure has improved my hand 
writing—I never took home any 
medals for penmanship but I can 
almost read my own writing since 
I got this pn. M. F. Johnson, 
Medina, Wis. 


I want to thank you for the re- 
turn of my Inkograph pen, which 
you repaired for me. I feel rath- 
er lost without this pen in my 
pocket, I prefer it to any pen 
I ever carried principally because 
of the ease with which one can 
write with it, not having to be 
careful whether you slide the pen 
to the Nerth, East, South or 
West, it flows freely in all direc- 
tions. Wm. B. Brown, New York, 


a . 


Received my Inkograph and 
same is filling a long-felt want. 
Kindly send two more of the same 
style by parccl post collect as 
soon as possible. 

Theodore Priestley, Akron, Ohio. 


I bought one of your pens a 
year ago. You sure build the 
best pen on the market to my no- 
en. Frank R. Ellsworth, Fargo, 


I wouldn’t take $5.00 for the 
pen I am writing this letter with. 
I have a good fountain pen but 
don’t write any more with it. [ 
am proud of the Inkograph and 
that I can say this to you and 
mean every word of it. 

R. IL. Wilson, Beckley, W. Va. 
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This Coupon Properly Filled Out 


ja Is all that’s necessa Send i 
e ry. Send it to-day and procure one 
: NO MONEY of the New Improved Inkographs on a 10-Day Free 


Your name and address are 
sufficient. Pay postman 
$1.50, plus postage on deliv- 
ery. When cash accompanies 
order, Inkograph will be sent 
postage prepaid. If within ten 


a 
a 
& 


a 
a 
" 


a 
a 


@ we'll refund your money without 
# further correspondence. It is be- Name 
cause we are sure the Inkogtaph will 
PD. ‘Ketnedscadeeucs ian 
that makes it possible for us to make 
you so attractive an offer. 


Trial, with no strings tied to it. 
Mark X Here O If You Want Ladies’ Style 
INKOGRAPH CO., Inc. 
195-71 Centre St., New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: You may send me your Inkograph. I will pay 
postman $1.50, plus postage on delivery. 











